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FOREWORD 


For almost a century Illinois State Normal University has been 
preparing teachers for schools of the present and the future. The 
rapidly growing student enrollment and the increasing complexity of 
modern society will place demands on teachers that can be only 
dimly foreseen at this time. 

Progress demands that teachers in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and junior colleges become expert in employing the bright 
new tools of education. The blackboard of 1857 and the electronic 
screen of 1957 should be utilized with equal facility and effectiveness. 

Acting President Arthur H. Larsen has encouraged this survey 
and made it possible, and sixteen selected superintendents of schools 
have cooperated by reporting current developments in their school 
system. These developments will become an important resource in 
guiding Illinois State Normal University in future plans and programs 
for teacher education. 

Articles in this bulletin appear in interview form. The sixteen 
interviews were conducted by Murray Lincoln Miller, Director, Audio- 
Visual Education, Illinois State Normal University. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS IN McLEAN COUNTY 


RaLeH ARENDS* 


Question: Superintendent Arends, McLean County is one of the 
larger counties in the state of Illinois. What types of school districts 
exist in this county? 

SUPERINTENDENT ARENDs: There are eighteen school districts in 
McLean County. Eleven are Community Unit Districts with enroll- 
ments ranging from approximately 400 to 3,000. One is a special 
charter district with an enrollment of 5,000. There are two dual 
systems and two common school districts. 

Question: Do you think the school districts in McLean County 
offer students in the schools equal opportunities in terms of a variety 
of supplementary materials? 


SUPERINTENDENT ARENDS: The larger school districts have a 
somewhat broader subject field, although all the school districts are 
making a strong effort to meet the needs of the children. Quite vital to 
this program is the availability of supplementary materials. School dis- 
tricts in McLean County, as in most Illinois areas, are using commun- 
ity resources as important supplementary materials. Since larger dis- 
tricts have been formed, classes have become quite mobile with trans- 
portation facilities being made available. These facilities permit classes 
to make field trips and use community resources at home as well as in 
places outside the district. Typical of this emphasis is the laboratory 
method, used so effectively in agriculture and home economics. 

Question: What are some important supplementary materials 
used in the classrooms? 

SUPERINTENDENT ARENDs: A great variety of supplementary ma- 
terials is used in the classrooms. The basic textbooks, workbooks, li- 
brary materials, and maps and charts are found in the majority of the 
rooms. In the lower grades, supplementary readers are almost as im- 
portant as the basic text. The manuals which accompany most text 
books list many fine supplementary aids and enrichment materials. 
From them the teacher compiles mimeographed and dittoed work- 
sheets. 


Question: Do the schools use state and local museum and library 
resources ? 

SUPERINTENDENT ARENDS: Many schools take advantage of the 
state library by securing books, pictures, and other materials. The 
schools of McLean County are fortunate to have a branch of the 
state library located at Withers Public Library in Bloomington. Schools 
in the outlying parts of the county may buy library cards and secure 
books from the local library. Reference has been made to the trips that 
schools take. Many of these trips are to the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity Milner Library and to the museum on the ground floor. 
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Question: To what extent are films used as supplementary ma- 
terials? 

SUPERINTENDENT ARENDS: In 1951, a county film library was es- 
tablished through the cooperation of all the school districts and Illinois 
State Normal Universiy. The school districts provide the funds and 
Illinois State Normal University provides the facilities and service in 
distributing the films. This cooperative library provides a service to the 
schools as well as a laboratory experience to the college student. At the 
present time, there are approximately 325‘ films. Through a service 
training program and college courses, teachers are learning to use the 
visual-aid materials more effectively. Each school district has its own 
library of film strips and is using the University of Illinois Film Library 
and other sources. 

Question: Have the classrooms in the county been modernized 
with adequate chalkboards, bulletin boards, and demonstration equip- 
ment? 

SUPERINTENDENT ARENDS: Every district in McLean County has 
voted a bond issue for a new building or for additions to old buildings. 
This has made available new and modern chalkboards, bulletin boards, 
work space, demonstration equipment, and similar materials. Some of 
the older buildings have been modernized and new equipment has 
been added: 

Question: To what extent have schools been able to use the 
radio for instruction? 

SUPERINTENDENT ARENDS: Many schools through the years have 
tuned in the WLS School Time Program. The social science depart- 
ments have used radio as a teaching aid. The most effective local use 
of the radio other than that for public relations and announcements is 
the Illinois State Normal University art class over WJBC. This pro- 
gram consists of fifteen minutes of art instruction every Monday after- 
noon, especially designed for grades three to eight. 

Question: To what extent has McLean County been able to em- 
ploy outdoor education? 

SUPERINTENDENT ARENDs: There has been encouragement from 
the Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to use out- 
door education more effectively. Here in McLean County, it has been 
used primarily only in subjects which have a tendency to take the class 
out-of-doors. For example, it is being taught in the field of conserva- 
tion, whether it be instruction in the life and safety of children or in 
the conservation of natural resources such as water and soil. Outdoor 
education has great possibilities. This supplementary aid has been used 
in a limited way only. 

Question: How can teacher-education institutions further the 
education of teachers for more effective use of basic and supplemen- 
tary instructional materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT ARENDs: It is the responsibility of teacher-edu- 
cation institutions to keep students informed of all basic and supple- 
mentary educational materials as well as experimental materials. Ilinois 
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State Normal University has an excellent school textbook library. A 
recommendation for all teacher-education institutions is that they main- 
tain not only a school textbook library but also a library of supplemen- 
tary materials. In the area of visual aids, an exhibit of well-planned 
bulletin boards should be included in a room devoted to all the pro- 
jected and non-projected types of audio-visual aids. These exhibits and 
shelves should be constantly changed and kept up-to-date. 


TEACHING WITH INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
IN THE PEORIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mark W. BiLiLs* 


Question: Superintendent Bills, please describe the present status 
of instructional materials in the Peoria Public Schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT Biius: In answering that request the author’s 
role is essentially that of the reporter in presenting this brief account 
of teaching with instructional materials. As a recent newcomer to 
Peoria, intellectual honesty and professional integrity make it manda- 
tory that informational facts and program accomplishments be 
credited to capable colleagues. Aside from affirmations of principles 
and policies, the author is reporting the work of professional associates. 

Teaching with instructional materials will be reviewed or reported 
as developed and being used in three areas, namely: (a) reading 
improvement, (b) audio-visual instruction, and (c) press, radio, and 
television resources. 

If this digest-type of analysis serves no other purpose than to give 
encouragement where needed, or to provide experience-tested warnings 
where hazards are involved, the reporting will have been justified. 
Certainly, there is no presumption that original innovations or sensa- 
tional discoveries are being described. This is the story, essentially, of 
the work of devoted, capable members of the professional staff of a 
particular school system. The reading improvement program shall 
be first in this discussion. 

The current reading improvement program in the Peoria Public 
Schools is representative of the creative leadership which professional 
people are bringing to education across the nation. Admittedly, there 
are weaknesses in education, but not enough has been said about the 
people and the places where capable, honest, professional staff mem- 
bers have kept pace with or have anticipated needs for change or for 
improvement. 

The development of the reading improvement program came as 
follows. 

1. First was the recognition of the need. Without apology or de- 
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fensive doubletalk, the staff accepted the obligation to do 
something constructive about reading. 

2. Staff and student conferences were given over to discussions of 
possible plans for the secondary level. 

3. Analytical studies of programs and materials were made in 
selected school systems where reading improvement programs 
were being tried. 

4. There were visits to other cities and schools for direct observa- 
tion. 

5. Experimentations with different types of materials, equipment, 
and procedures preceded final adoptions. 

6. The Board of Education retained a staff committee to work 
during the summer of 1955 in order to have the program ready 
for the opening of school in September. 

Question: How was the reading program developed? What are 

its objectives? 

SUPERINTENDENT Biiis: Procedures and directions are contained 
in a tentative guide. Two different programs are being tried—one of 
five weeks duration and one four-week period. The specific objectives 
are to help the student: 

1. Recognize his own reading reeds. 

2. Understand that needs vary with materials to be read. 

3. Improve his over-all reading rate and the ability to adapt read- 

ing rate to different materials or purposes. 

. Increase comprehension. 

Increase vocabulary power. 

Develop study skills and habits. 

. Understand the benefifits of improved reading. 

. Widen the scope of reading interests. 


On nus 


Mechanical aids and instructional materials are utilized as devices 
and incentives. Reading accelerators, reading trainers, controlled 
readers, films, one tachistoscope, and other ready-made as well as 
original materials are essential teaching aids. 

Question: How would you evaluate the Peoria reading program 
this far? 

SUPERINTENDENT Butts: Essentially, this program attempts to (a) 
identify, for the instructor and the student, reading habits that have 
been acquired, and (b) provide skills which will lead to improvement 
and ultimate freedom from reading faults. There is no thought that it 
is possible in a four- or five-week program to correct all bad habits. 

In one semester, the program has gained unqualified staff-student- 
patron endorsement. This acceptance is traceable to more than the 
mere good points of the program itself. Careful preparation preceded 
the developmental work. There was staff-student-board-community 
understanding. The limitations of the program were recognized from 
the first. It was not advertised as a panacea. Furthermore, the search 
for preventitive measures has been intensified. 
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Question: The use of audio-visual materials for teaching reading 
is certainly a fine thing. How are these materials used for general in- 
struction? 

SUPERINTENDENT Bitts: Audio-visual equipment and audio-visual 
motivation for learning must first of all be accepted as a basic part of 
the total instructional program. This fundamental principle is not 
always recognized or accepted. ‘There are school systems, and even 
members of professional organizations, who still regard audio-visual 
equipment and materials as supplementary rather than co-equal in 
importance with books, seating, and other instructional supplies. In 
Peoria, audio-visual equipment is regarded as basic equipment. Every 
school system should plan for budget allocations which will insure ade- 
quate basic audio-visual equipment. In the absence of such a continu- 
ing policy, parent-teacher groups, community organizations, even 
audio-visual departmental personnel, are forced into fund-raising 
activities which, by their very nature, indicate that local communities 
have not yet accepted audio-visual education as an obligation of the 
entire district. 

Up-to-date, carefully prepared lists of basic equipment should be 
provided by the school district in a long-range and continuing program 
which takes into consideration (a) adequate initial basic equipment, 

b) scheduled additions to the basic list, (¢) accurate depreciation and 
replacement schedules, and (d) servicing arrangements. Apologetic 
inequalities in equipment and materials between buildings and neigh- 
borhoods are unavoidable where there is no district-wide responsibility 
for adequate basic audio-visual equipment and materials. 


Pictures, illustrated materials, and other audio-visual resources 
have different values and a wide range of varying appeals. A picture 
is not of itself, necessarily, better or worth more than a “thousand 
words.” Some subjects are best understood through verbal media. 


UESTION: Is it possible to over-emphasize audio-visual aids: 
O Is it possible t pl ] aids? 


SUPERINTENDENT Brits: Individuals respond differently to pic- 
torial presentations. The mere purchase of equipment and supplies 
does not insure a program. In fact, the addition of audio-visual re- 
sources may even weaken or dilute the existing instructional offerings 
if untrained personnel desert practices which are already working 
successfully and misuse other materials. As a teacher must know how 
to use books and other teaching aids, just so the most adequate audio- 
visual equipment requires a trained technician if instruction is to be 
strengthened. There must be adequate and properly located storage 
and service areas in order to permit the most effective use of quipment 
and materials. 

Question: What do you observe as the major strengths in any 
audio-visual program in Peoria? 

SUPERINTENDENT Britis: Peoria has the first essential in any 
teaching-learning situation, namely, capable professional leadership. 
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Credit for accomplishments to date properly belongs to James Bam- 
brick, the Director of Audio-Visual Materials. 

Thanks to the support of the Board of Education over recent 
years, a fine inventory of library materials, equipment, and instruc- 
tional guides is now being used in the instructional program of the 
Peoria Public Schools. A film library valued at over thirty thousand 
dollars, and an equipment inventory representing a capital outlay of 
more than eighty thousand dollars, attest to the results of this con- 
tinuing program. 

Visual motivation for learning in Peoria includes more than ready- 
made materials. The community itself is recognized at the greatest 
source of visual materials. In fact, the strength of a school system is 
somewhat related to the manner in which local resources are utilized 
for instructional purposes. 

Question: How does Peoria make use of its community re- 
sources? , 

SUPERINTENDENT Bitts: During the past year hundreds of field 
trips were sponsored by the schools. Approximately 24,000 students 
visited farms, factories, and places of business. Thus, they come to 
know their community and make their experiences more realistic. as 
they return to the classroom for study. In summary, good leadership 
can be seen behind and through the development of the audio-visual 
program in Peoria. Close cooperation with the public library has 
strengthened the services of the school system and the library. 

The need for trained personnel is acute. Many graduates come to 
their professional work with no training in the use of audio-visual 
materials. Training should provide the prospective teacher with impar- 
tial or balanced appreciations of the entire range of instructional 
materials. 

As was true in the development of the reading improvement pro- 
gram, the worth and values of audio-visual materials have not been 
exaggerated or overemphasized. 

Ovestion: To what extent have the Peoria Public schools em- 
ployed press, radio, and television resources? 

SUPERINTENDENT Biius: Here in Peoria, as has been true through- 
out my career in education, I have found press, radio, and television 
agencies extremely liberal in their willingness to cooperate with the 
schools. However, as in the majority of the nation’s school systems, 
only token use has been made of these resources. With respect to press, 
radio, and television resources, the reporting must, therefore, be brief 
and tend more toward an editorial appeal in behalf of united profes- 
sional support for teaching-learning reinforcements through these most 
modern teaching aids. Here again the need for skilled personnel is 
paramount. 

The search for new and better instructional materials must be 
intensified. Some commendable progress has been made, but enthus- 


iasm for new inaterials and equipment must not weaken rather than 
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strengthen instruction, by permitting inept and poorly prepared per- 
sonnel to depart from normal, effective practices in order to dabble in 
strange and novel techniques and resources. Skilled personnel must at 
least accompany, if not precede, additions of new instuctional ma- 
terials. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE TAYLORVILLE 
COMMUNITY UNIT SCHOOLS 


G. E. ConNWELL* 


Question: Superintendent Cornwell, haw has the audio-visual 
program developed in Taylorville? 

SUPERINTENDENT CorNWELL: At about the beginning of World 
War II, some of the potential values of audio-visual materials and 
equipment as teaching aids were recognized in public schools to a 
degree much greater than at any time prior to that time. Following 
that recognition, many materials and pieces of equipment have been 
placed in schools, but the most effective uses came rather slowly; 
frequently films were misused, perhaps as entertainment rather than 
for truly educational motive and result. Some of this material was used 
in this manner in the Taylorville schools during the forties. 

In 1948, the Taylorville Community Unit School District was 
formed,and a complete administrative and instructional reorganization 
took place. At that time, Forest L. DeWeese was named assistant super- 
intendent of schools, and one of his specific responsibilities was in the 
field of audio-visual education. He has done an excellent job in de- 
veloping this program in the past seven years in this community, and 
as a result has received state recognition for his work. He has served 
on the executive committee of the Illinois Audio-Visual Association, 
and during most of this time has been chairman of the coordinating 
committee of the Christian County Film Library. 

Under the leadership of Mr. DeWeese, two very important things 
have been done in the Taylorville schools. First, equipment has been 
provided which any teacher in the school system can use in her own 
classroom—audio-visual aids including sound projectors, filmstrip pro- 
jectors, tape recorders, and record players. This is possible because all 
classrooms have been provided with dark-out shades. 

Secondly, a coordinated program of the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment has been developed through the leadership of 
Mr. DeWeese and faculty groups. 

Question: You mentioned a film library. How is it operated? 

SUPERINTENDENT CorNWELL: In 1950, interest in the use of films 


* Superintendent of Schools, Taylorville Community Unit School District, 
Taylorville, Illinois 
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as educational aids had grown to the extent that the county superin- 
tendent, working with the administrative heads of the county schools, 
developed a county film library. This library includes only 16 mm 
sound films, some in color and some black and white, numbering 265 
at the present time. These films were purchased by all the schools in 
the county on a pro rata basis and are available for use in all of the 
schools. 

As mentioned above, Mr. DeWeese has served as chairman of the 
coordinating committee of this library, working with the county super- 
intendent and schools of the county, in the selection of films, and 
building a schedule each year for the use of the films. 

Teachers in the county requisition seasonal films each spring for 
the following year. Other films are requested as needed. Teachers co- 
ordinate these films with the use of textbooks and other supplementary 
classroom materials in their regular program of instruction. 

Question: How are these fine resources utilized in the Taylor- 
ville course of study? 

SUPERINTENDENT CoRNWELL: All the equipment and facilities 
which could be supplied would be of little use unless they were fused 
in a complete and workable program of education. 

In Taylorville, Mr. DeWeese has worked with the audio-visual 
committee within the school system. This committee has developed a 
pattern or procedure of operation in the use of audio-visual equipment 
and materials. For example, teachers preview their films before they 
show them and they not only give some thought to the films they are 
going to use—that is, how they will fit into their work—but they plan 
the use of the film as a part of the presentation of a unit of study. A 
film on Sweden is just as naturally a part of the study of the country 
as pages in the textbook. This has come about through teachers work- 
ing together under the leadership of the audio-visual committee. 

Teachers have found, in the use of tape recorders, a great deal of 
interest on the part of the students, particularly in language arts and 
speech activities. Two years ago, a special language arts committee 
from the faculty, after spending a year in the study of materials, recom- 
mended that every six teachers should have access to a tape recorder 
in their own building as a piece of supplementary equipment for teach- 
ing in that area. It was through the work of this committee and fol- 
lowing a proposed program for the use of the equipment that recorders 
were made available and thus are being used in all of the schools. 

Question: Do teachers leave their classrooms in the use of audio- 
visual aids? 

SUPERINTENDENT CorNWELL: Yes, in Taylorville, we believe this 
to be a most important part of the audio-visual program—that is, the 
out-of-school activities which are a part of instruction. Educational ex- 
cursions use community resources extensively. To avoid a hit-and-miss 
pattern where rooms visit indiscriminately with no planned program, 
the audio-visual committee has developed a grade-by-grade program of 
educational trips. 
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To illustrate—the early primary grades will visit the radio 
station, the newspaper office, post office, and telephone office, 
while studying in the area of home and community,—— particularly in 
communications. In the social studies program of home and commun- 
ity life, the third grade visits such places as the super market, the 
lumber yard, and the laundry and dry cleaning establishments. In 
other words, education is tied in with community life. Teachers report 
that many community friends are excellent teachers, and as the boys 
and girls visit community enterprises, classroom activities become more 
realistic—that is, a part of life. 

As youngsters grow a little older, they travel farther to Spring- 
field, the home of Lincoln, and the state capital. 

Before any group of pupils goes out of the building, however, 
the teacher spends considerable time developing a planned trip with 
her class. The excursion is just another part of the planned unit of 
study. 

Question: Have audio-visual aids been used in the public rela- 
tions program? 

SUPERINTENDENT CorRNWELL: Yes, Dr. Miller. That has been one 
of the strongest parts of the public relations program. In the library at 
the present time are some 250 or more 2x2 colored slides depicting the 
growth and development of the Taylorville school district from the 
years prior to reorganization to the present time. These slides have 
been used extensively within the community. They have been used in 
state meetings, and at least two teacher-training institutions have used 
them as examples of audio-visual aids in public relations. 

Needless to say, seeing the picture is much more effective than 
listening to the description of a situation. This is just as true in a 
public relations program as it is in an educational program. Weekly 
radio programs and live windows during special weeks have been val- 
uable parts of the public relations program. 

Question: Do you have a program of developing better teach- 
ing through non-projected aids, such as bulletin boards and black- 
boards? 

SUPERINTENDENT CORNWELL: Very definitely. One of the steps 
in teaching with a film is the development of a bulletin board based 
upon that film. 

All school classrooms have extensive bulletin board space. Teach- 
ers take pride in developing attractive bulletin boards which tell a 
story. “Dr. Eye Catcher” says that bulletin boards should not only tell 
a story but they must be attractive and interestingly designed to be of 
the most benefit. 

Much correlation between the art program in the school and the 
academic program is seen in the development of bulletin boards. The 
art consultant receives numerous calls to help develop murals and 
bulletin boards which are parts of units of study. In this way, art be- 
comes real and purposeful to boys and girls. 

The Unit School Librarian has contributed maps, pictures, film- 
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strips, recordings, feltboards, and flats of all sorts to the classrooms. 
She serves as the liaison officer between the schools and the state library 
and other sources of supply. Teachers requisition these materials ex- 
tensively. 

Question: You have a large quantity of projection equipment, 
tape recorders, and record players in your various buildings. How are 
these materials distributed to teachers and to the classrooms? 

SUPERINTENDENT CoRNWELL: In most buildings, the heavy 
equipment—for example, a projector—is placed on each floor on a 
rolling table, and even lower grade children can move it from room 
to room. Since all of the classrooms can be darkened, the equipment 
can be used in the classroom as easily as library materials. To get the 
most benefit, it is important that a class remain in the room rather 
than being moved to a movie room. 

Films are delivered to the buildings through a system devised and 
directed by the director of the audio-visual program, and they arrive 
at the school on the days sceduled as per the requisition worked out. 
A filmstrip catalog is available in each building, and filmstrips are 
borrowed from the libraries of the various buildings. Records are 
under the supervision of the music consultant and they are borrowed 
through the use of a catalogued list. 

Question: In the secondary schools, how are teaching aids em- 
ployed in connection with courses such as business education? 

SUPERINTENDENT CoRNWELL: As discussed above, we go into the 
community and use community resources very effectively in teaching 
those things which are of a practical nature—such as business educa- 
tion. Of course, the school has cooperative programs in office occupa- 
tions, trade and industry, and distributive education. In these pro- 
grams, boys and girls learn on the job. Citizens of the community are 
the teachers, and the community becomes a classroom. The equipment 
in the places of business becomes an ‘educational aid. These community 
people are effective teachers when they have the opportunity to join 
with the schools in a program of education; and students have come 
to realize education really is learning to live and work in the commun- 
ity effectively. 

Question: Have youbeen successful in working with teachers’ 
committees in the development of the audio-visual progrom? 

SUPERINTENDENT CorRNWELL: Yes. Again, this is due primarily to 
the leadership offered by Mr. DeWeese, the director of the program; 
and any success with which this program has been utilized in our 
schools has been due to the work of the audio-visual committee. This 
committee has recommended for purchase all of the audio-visual 
equipment and materials which have been added to the school. After 
all, the committee members represent the people who are using the 
equipment. They know what they want and they know their needs. 
They should be thoroughly familiar with what they can do with it 
before it is purchased; that comes only through the studies they make. 

This same practice is followed in the selection of all educational 
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equipment used in the schools from basic textbooks through all sup- 
plementary teaching aids. A need is discovered; a scheme for using 
the material is developed and recommended; and the materials are 
purchased within budgetary limits. 

Question: Tell about the clinic which is held each year for new 
teachers to acquaint them with audio-visual and other instructional 
materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT CorRNWELL: Taylorville has a pre-school work- 
shop for all teachers, who come in one week before school opens. One 
very important part of that workshop is a clinic in the use of audio- 
visual equipment which Mr. DeWeese and the audio-visual committee 
conduct. Some new teachers coming into the system cannot operate, 
or do not know the mechanics of operating, all types of equipment. In 
a very short time, teachers learn these operations as well as how to 
make minor repairs such as splicing a film. 

Secondly, teachers sit down together to study the philosophy of 
the use of audio-visual supplies as it has been developed in the Taylor- 
ville Schools. This is a period of orientation into the total program of 
education. 

Perhaps some of this instruction could be done before the teachers 
come into the public schools. It would seem that with the wide use of 
audio-visual aids in schools today, all prospective teachers should be 
able to operate efficiently a 16 mm sound projector, a filmstrip and 
slide projector, a tape recorder, and a record player without damage 
to films, tapes, and records. Most important, teachers should know how 
to use these materials effectively as teaching aids in units of work. 

Audio-visual instruction today is a vital part of a good school 
program—just as important as textbook work. Perhaps this competency 
could be stressed more in the training of teachers. 

Question: Do you have any further suggestions for teacher- 
education institutions in the preparation of teachers for the effective 
utilization of instructional materials or in related areas? 

SUPERINTENDENT CORNWELL: This seems to be a basic need, 
which at the present time is not being met in the preparation. of 
teachers. A three-year junior high school in Taylorville is attempting 
to operate on a block-of-time basis—that is, a teacher is asked to take 
a group of seventh or eighth grade children for a half-day, giving 
instruction in perhaps as many as three different subject areas, 
integrating and fusing this material so that it is meaningful to the 
pupils. This is a heavy load and special preparation is needed. At the 
present time there are very few effective and capable teachers of this 
sort being trained. There is a need for them. 

Perhaps teacher-training institutions should know better the 
schools they are serving. Possibly an effort could be made in the train- 
ing of teachers to develop young people who can go into a position of 
this type and, through self-confidence and knowledge of child growth 
and development, teaching aids, and subject areas, do an effective 
piece of work in the classroom. 
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USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF INSTRUCTION AND COMMUNITY 
UNDERSTANDING IN DECATUR 
Lester J. GRant* 


Question: Superintendent Grant, What is the outstanding de- 
velopment in the instructional materials program in the Decatur Public 
Schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: One of the achievements in Decatur 
has been raising the level of use of audio-visual aids materials through 
the various professional programs that have been in effect with teachers. 
One evidence of this achievement has been in the wide use of materials 
provided through the audio-visual aids central library. The library 
materials, filmstrips, films, records, and flat pictures are readily acces- 
sible either by telephone call or written order to the central library 
office. ‘They can usually be had the same day they are requested. There 
are many other materials, not in the central collection, which are ob- 
tained from such resources at the University of Illinois Film Library. 

Another, and perhaps the most important improvement in the use 
of visual aids, is that which has gone beyond those aids usually supplied 
commercially. This is the collection of materials developed by each 
teacher as he uses blackboards, bulletin boards, educational games, 
globes, maps, and other media. Much of this improvement has been 
implemented through workshops in art, music, or other subject-matter 
areas where new materials are actually acquired by teachers. Teachers 
learn about the use of art media or rhythm instruments for music or 
visual number-games, for instance. In addition to the ingenuity and 
initiative of good teachers and the increased use of teacher-created 
materials, the fact that every building is equipped with projection 
equipment, records, record players, globes, charts, and maps, and that 
practically every elementary room is equipped with black-out shades 
greatly increases the use of visual aids. The accessibility of equipment 
has not only stimulated its use but has stimulated the creativity of 
teachers in the use of other media. 

Question: Do your teachers have prompt service in obtaining 
films, filmstrips, recordings, and other aids which they request? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: A central library of films, filmstrips, 
records, flat pictures, and equipment is maintained for special calls 
from buildings. Each building has adequate equipment for most pro- 
jection needs, but the centrol library maintains some additional equip- 
ment for circulation. A daily delivery service to each school is operated; 
therefore, service is almost immediate. 

Question: Can you tell a little more about the availability and 
distribution of other instructional maierials? 

SUPERINTENDENT GRANT: The library materials include the 
usual books and reference sets. Elementary schools have classroom 
libraries. Junior and senior high schools have a central library in each 
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building. This year the Decatur Schools are concentrating on the im- 
provement of the elementary school library service. A Coordinator of 
Library Services at present is surveying the elementary school library 
needs, looking toward the probable establishment of a central library 
collection of special materials to be drawn upon by each elementary 
school. ‘The Coordinator gives assistance to teachers in selecting books 
and materials that will best suit their needs in regular classroom work. 
Ultimately a central cataloging service for all libraries will free librar- 
ians to do the real job for which they should be employed, namely, to 
help children develop skill in the use of the library and to stimulate 
their desire to read. 

Question: Do your curriculum outlines include suggested in- 
structional materials that may be integrated with the course of study? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: An attempt is made to relate all of 
these teaching aids to the curriculum. A specific example of this is a 
social studies and English unit for the seventh grade level entitled 
“Europe Seeking a Trade Route to the East.” The unit suggests three 
films, four filmstrips, and a recording. The films recommended are 
Christopher Columbus, The Age of Discovery, and The Meaning of 
Feudalism. The recommended filmstrips are Christopher Columbus, 
The Age of Discovery and Exploration Series, Spanish Exploration 
Series, and the Age of Discovery. The record suggested is the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin. All of these materials are available in the central 
collection. 

Question: Are teaching aids an established part of education in 
Decatur; that is, are these instructional materials an accepted part of 
instruction rather than just an extra for most teachers. 

SUPERINTENDENT GRANT: The Decatur Schools have gone beyond 
the stage when the use of an educational film was considered just a 
“show.” Decatur teachers are using the films, filmstrips, and all other 
teaching aids in direct relation to the unit of work they are teaching. 
‘They should not be extras. Aids can only be justified in their use when 
they are actually a part of the curriculum developing the intended 
purpose for the subject or grade level being taught. There must be 
preparation for and follow-up of films and all teaching aids if they are 
to produce their most effective results. 

Question: In school buildings, particularly the new school build- 
ings, is it your policy to supply opaque blinds as standard equipment? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: All buildings have every room and 
auditorium equipped with opaque shades. 

Question: Has the teaching aids program been de-centralized to 
some extent so that each building is self-sufficient in most respects? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: The equipment must be available when 
the teacher needs it; therefore it is provided in each building. The cen- 
tral library is designed to provide materials and equipment which a 
teacher would use only a few times a year. 

Question: To what extent have you used the State Library and 
State Museum? 
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SUPERINTENDENT Grant: We have drawn very heavily upon both. 

Question: Decatur has been recognized as a leader in school 
broadcasting over commercial television and radio stations. How were 
you able to develop this extensive program? 


SUPERINTENDENT Grant: This program has been developed be- 
cause of the sincere effort on the part of radio and television station 
management as well as the school staff to give to the people of 
Decatur a better idea of what is being taught in their public schools. 
here has been a series of radio programs for several years. One has 
been sponsored jointly by the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
Decatur Public Schools. It has been a weekly broadcast. Parents have 
participated, particularly at the beginning of each school year before 
school programs can be assigned. Later the schools are assigned a time 
for one or more programs——-no less than one per week for the school 
year. 

Another series of radio programs, at 1:30 in the afternoon, has 
been directed toward the children as a listening audience. One series 
was called “Adventures in Music.” This was an effort on the part of 
the music supervisor and classroom teachers to provide experiences for 
teachers and pupils to relate music to other subjects of the curriculum. 
Since all the elementary school teachers teach their own music, this 
was a significant series. 

Still another radio program has been called “Adventures in Edu- 
cation.” This program developed out of the interests of some teachers 
who saw that in producing programs and helping children understand 
radio techniques, much motivation would be provided for reading, 
speaking, and dramatics. Some teachers organized radio clubs for inter- 
ested students in their rooms. These clubs prepared programs and pro- 
duced them as live programs Saturday mornings on a local radio 
tation. 

Since the opening of the television station in Decatur the schools 
have been given time for regular programs. One series of programs had 
to do with the teaching of art, attempting to demonstrate how and 
what is taught in art in the Decatur schools. Some of the programs pre- 
sented in that series were these: (1) “Norway Dioramas” presented by 
a group of fourth grade children; and (2) programs on greetings, 
mural painting, and the silk screen process presented by junior high 
school students. Another series concerned itself with the teaching of 
science in the elementary school. The most recent series on the teach- 
ing of reading was presented in this manner. The first program was an 
interview between.a first grade teacher and a parent discussing the 
reading program as it is carried on in the Decatur schools. One week 
later a program was presented with children and teacher participating 
in a demonstration of how reading is taught. This was repeated at 
other grade levels. As this series closed, one program was designed 
specifically to stimulate wide reading and the final program dealt with 
the teaching of reading in content fields. 








Question: Have you found good cooperation on the part of the 
radio and television stations? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: Cooperation has been excellent, even 
to the extent that beyond the programs described have been many spot 
announcements about Decatur schools. Stations have carried national 
programs concerned with promoting better education and recruiting 
good teachers, all of which aid in the educational program at the 
local level. 

Question: Has this been an expensive program, from the stand- 
point of the schools, to produce all these radio and television programs? 

SUPERINTENDENT GRANT: No, it has not been expensive in terms 
of dollars and cents budgeted. Broadcasting requires much teacher and 
pupil time but the benefits to student and teacher in producing a 
program much more than compensate for the hidden cost even without 
listeners. We believe it also does much to help the public know the 
schools, but we have no objective measure of this benefit. 

Question: To what extent are basic instructional and supple- 
mentary materials being used to provide for individual differences 
among students. 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: A recent curriculum study will answer 
this specifically. Two years ago the entire school year was spent study- 
ing reading in the content field. This was a system-wide study involving 
all teachers from kindergarten through twelfth grade. As a result of 
much study and demonstration of the teaching of reading at the vari- 
ous levels, much supplementary material has been developed and used 
in an effort to meet wide individual differences existing in each grade. 
The study has made available to teachers a considerable amount of 
reading material designated specifically to provide content at the level 
where it can be read. 

Question: Is the coordination between instructional material and 
the publicity services in the Decatur Public Schools an effective ar- 
rangement? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: Yes, the office has been set up with 
that particularly in mind. Audio-visual presentation of teaching mater- 
ials and techniques can better convey to the public the kind of pro- 
gram attempted. 

Question: Can equipment such as cameras and tape recorders 
be used to develop community undersanding? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: Yes the Decatur schools have provided 
and do employ cameras, tape recorders, and filmstrip projectors. Spec- 
ially prepared slides convey information to staff and community groups. 

QueEsTIon: Each year when you employ new teachers from the 
teacher-education institutions, do you have a program of orientation 
for those teachers? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: Each year all teachers new to the sys- 
tem are asked to report three days ahead of the rest of the staff and in 
that three-day period they are given much information about the 
available material and some techniques for using those materials. This 
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is done by grade level and by department to be as specific as possible 
without overburdening the new teacher in those first few days. 

Qvestion: Do you have any suggestions for teacher-education 
institutions in preparing teachers for more effective use of audio-visual 
and other instructional materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: One of the best ways to teach is to 
demonstrate the use of the materials. It is well to have courses or 
workshops in the use of audio-visual equipment, but it is much more 
important for the teacher at the college level to demonstrate to his 
classes the techniques to be employed in the classroom situations that 
the young teacher may find. Through that process the student will 
learn not only the use of the equipment but the ways and means to 
present the material, to follow-up on it, and to test its effectiveness. In 
other words, this is learning by doing. 

Question: What qualifications are needed for the position of 
Co-ordinator of Audio-Visual Materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT GRANT: Certainly the person should have a 
good background in the use of audio-visual equipment but, more im- 
portant, he ought to be well acquainted with the content of the cur- 
riculum at all grade levels. He should be sensitive to the needs of 
teachers for additional teaching aids. He should be sensitive to what is 
being said in the community and on the staff with respect to the school 
program and the needs of the community. Another important require- 
ment is the demonstration of successful teaching experience as evidence 
of his ability to use the materials with which he will be working. In 
this position, too, one needs to have a certain amount of administra- 
tive and executive ability in order to organize and carry out a well- 
rounded program. 

Question: To what extent are community resources used as aids 
to teaching? 

SUPERINTENDENT Grant: Bus transportation is provided for 
classes to various parts of the community for study. Through a work- 
shop has been developed a community resources guide which is avail- 
able to all teachers. It shows what resources may be utilized for re- 
spective grade levels. Individuals in the community who can help 
with a special service are invited to participate in that part of the 
program. Printed materials of educational value produced by many 
local agencies or businesses are used in the classroom. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN THE MATTOON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Vircit H. Jupce* 


Question: What has been the outstanding development in in- 
structional materials in the Mattoon Public Schools? 
SUPERINTENDENT JupGE: The audio-visual handbook developed 
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by a staff member who was Director of Audio-Visual Education at the 
time has greatly helped the faculty with the audio-visual program. It 
is an extensive booklet, quite inclusive, giving the philosophy of audio- 
visual education, the materials and equipment, and the use of them. 

Question: Mattoon has a rather comprehensive filmstrip library. 
Why was it developed? 

SUPERINTENDENT JupcE: A search for the best teaching methods 
brought out the effectiveness of visual education, and a filmstrip library 
seemed within the limits of the Matoon budget. Filmstrips properly 
used have a great value for educational purposes. Visual education 
is a time-saver, and it impreses the children, who contact information 
through another avenue of learning. One of the most economical ways 
to have good learning is to provide good teaching materials. 

Question: Why were filmstrips rather than films selected as the 
medium for the audio-visual library? 

SUPERINTENDENT JupGE: For two reasons perhaps. A county 
motion picture film library is kept in the county superintendent’s office. 
Each of the schools in the county contributes its proportionate share 
depending upon the enrollment and has access to the film library. The 
county superintendent brings the films from his office to schools as 
needed, and takes them back. Since it is an excellent service, there 
is no need for a film library in the school. 

The filmstrip library made easily available a filmstrip on almost 
any subject the teachers would want. The filmstrips are stored for the 
most part in a central film library and checked out from there. This 
arrangement avoids unnecessary duplication of titles. 

Question: Does the filmstrip offer any particular advantages for 
the classroom teacher? 

SUPERINTENDENT JupcE: Yes, it has some advantages, one being 
that the equipment is light. It is easily moved around. The children can 
help set up and operate it; and then the film can be kept on the screen 
while the teacher points to the various things she wants to emphasize. 
She can even go to the blackboard and illustrate further the picture 
that is on the screen. The children can sit, look, and talk about the pic- 
ture as long as desired. This makes a very effective teaching method. 

Question: Who is in charge of these audio-visual and related 
materials. 

SUPERINTENDENT JupGE: Responsibility is divided. The superin- 
tendent, in cooperation with the curriculum director in elementary 
schools, and the unit librarian purchase the material, distribute it, and 
encourage its use. 

Question: Has tape recording been used in the public schools 
as an instructional device? 

SUPERINTENDENT JupGE: Yes, most schools have tape recorders 
but of course some use them more effectively than others. Recorders 
are used particularly in the speech correction program, and some music 
people utilize them considerably as a teaching device. Occasionally 
teachers use the recorder in the teaching of English. 
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Question: Do the elementary schools have an adequate supply 
of the necessary general materials used for instruction? 

SUPERINTENDENT JUDGE: Not many school superintendents would 
say they had a sufficient amount of teaching materials. The Mattoon 
Schools are, however, proud of what they have. Textboks are up-to- 
date and many instructional materials are provided, but perhaps sup- 
plementary reading materials are in shortest supply, those materials 
designed to do specific things for various groups of children. More 
materials are needed in that area. This district provides free textbooks 
and instructional supplies. 

Question: Since all instructional materials are used in conjunc- 
tion with each other, perhaps the related material—materials other 
than projector equipment, films, and filmstrips—would be of interest. 
What other instructional materials do the Mattoon schools supply? 

SUPERINTENDENT JuUvGE: The library program, although limited, 
has made great progress. There was some dissatisfaction with the library 
as it had been operating. Groups of books were being sent to each 
attendance center in boxes, but the children had no opportunity to 
select their own books. Books did get to the schools, but the best use 
could not be made of them. No central library in the schools could be 
established because of space limitations so a bookmobile seemed the 
best answer to the problem. The bookmobile is an old school bus, no 
longer suitable for transportation of children, that was converted for 
library purposes and is now serving its second year. Each attendance 
center is visited once a month. Books checked out on the previous 
visit are returned by the children to student librarians in each school. 
The children come into the bookmobile, make their selections, and 
charge out the books at the desk of the bookmobile. Books are not 
shelved by grade levels except the easy books for grades one through 
three. Hence the child can select a book he can read and one in which 
he is interested, regardless of the grade level of the book. Books may 
be exchanged among the children during the month. This exchange 
gives each child an opportunity to read more than the one book he has 
checked from the bookmobile. In many instances children will read 
perhaps a dozen or more books during the month between the times 
the bookmobile comes to the school. Teachers may select books from 
the bookmobile or request materials brought to them from the unit 
library from which the bookmobile is stocked. Several teachers ask for 
book collections on specific subjects. If they are teaching certain units, 
they ask the librarian to bring them a collection of books on that 
unit. Requested books are often brought out when the bookmobile 
makes its round. The bookmobile has brought about an improvement 
in reading ability, by creating greater interest in reading because the 
children can find interesting material which they can read and enjoy. 

Another outstanding item in addition to the improved services to 
children is one of the most complete public school professional libraries 
in the Midwest. There are over 500 volumes of up-to-date professional 
books and pamphlets and quite a complete professional magazine list. 
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Seventeen leading education journals come to this library. A complete 
education index service makes the education journals even more valu- 
able. Staff members use the professional library for educational meet- 
ings, for resource materials, and for general reading. A large number 
of books are constantly on loan from the library. At the moment fifty 
books are on loan to staff members. This library is a growing thing, 
each year adding important books in the field of education. The pro- 
fessional library got its start some years ago through the donation of a 
few educational books and magazines by members of the staff. The 
Board of Education was convinced of the value of this project and 
money was soon provided in the budget. 

Question: In what ways are audio-visual techniques employed 
in the public relations program? 

SUPERINTENDENT JUDGE: Public relations, sometimes called public 
information, consists of a page of school news appearing weekly in the 
Mattoon daily paper as well as daily articles of current interest. Ap- 
pearing on that page, of course, are many pictures of school activities, 
not just the athletic program, even to the point of how reading is 
taught in the Mattoon community. 

Radio news each day consists of a five-minute school report on 
happenings in the various schools. Each Saturday a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram is put on by the children of the school under the caption “Know 
Your Schools.” On Sunday afternoon appears a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram entitled “Know Your Teachers,” in which the superintendent 
interviews three teachers each week. The teachers are introduced to 
the radio audience and topics of current school interest are discussed. 

Question: Does the community give adequate support to a 
budget for audio-visual and other instructional materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT JUDGE: Yes, the schools have excellent commun- 
ity support. A fairly good supply of audio-visual materials is provided. 
Teachers have access to all the films and visual materials that they can 
profitably use. At least they have been receiving all that they have 
requested. 

Question: Illinois State Normal University’s primary concern is 
the education of teachers. How can institutions which educate teachers 
in the state of Illinois prepare those teachers for more effective utiliza- 
tion of their audio-visual and other instructional materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT Jupce: The teacher should come out of the 
teacher-education institution with a realization that he has not yet 
learned the last word in teaching, and he should have an experimental 
mind willing to look at new ideas and to try them out, at least to a 
limited extent and to appraise their values. Perhaps many teachers 
have not been well-grounded yet in promoting good public relations. 
It seems that there are certain techniques in getting along with people 
and explaining to parents what schools are trying to do. Teachers are 
often at a loss as to how to conduct successful teacher-parent confer- 
ences. There are techniques in that area, and it is doubtful that our 
teacher-training institutions have gone far enough in actually giving 
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the teacher experience in this field. Another thing which needs more 
stress is indoctrinating the teacher with the necessity of continuous 
evaluation of his own work and of the school system in general. 
Teachers need to be conscious of community needs. It seems easy to get 
into a rut and sometimes teachers do not want to do things differently 
than they were done when they went to school. If teaching is a pro- 
fession and an art, then teachers need to be imbued with the idea 
of being professional people and being artists in the field of teaching. 
Teachers need a certain amount of know-how and appreciation of the 
need of working together as a team and sharing ideas with others on 
the staff. Of course teachers should know enough about the growth of 
boys and girls and the way they learn to know the opportune time to 
present a picture, for instance, and to know how to set up learning 
situations so that the children get the most out of the materials that 
are being used. Many wise teachers learn many of these things by 
observation and by careful evaluation of what is being taught and 
what the children are learning. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AND RELATED INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND SERVICES 
IN THE QUINCY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


L. O. Lirte* 


Question: Doctor Litle, are teaching aids an established part of 
education in Quincy? 

SUPERINTENDENT Lire: Teaching aids in the Quincy Public 
Schools are a necessary part of the classroom procedure. Without 
teaching aids the program is lacking in substance. Actually, the text- 
book is no longer adequate equipment from which to teach in the 
modern school. Some of the materials referred to as teacher aids in 
classrooms today are things that have been used by good teachers for 
many years. Maps, globes, charts, and library materials have been 
standard equipment in good classrooms for a long time. In one of the 
Quincy elementary schools the library materials are housed in a central 
library; in the others, room libraries have been established with as 
much variety of library materials as possible. The bulletin board is 
used in every school and in every classroom. Many classrooms use a 
tape recorder today and find it an excellent aid. Another popular type 
of teaching aid in the regular elementary school classrooms is a felt- 
board and a magnetic board. Recordings aid in several subject areas. 
There are many other teaching aids, such as flat pictures, cut outs, 
and models. 

In the near future Quincy will be experimenting with educational 
television. One school has secured television sets and will construct a 
tall aerial in an attempt to get educational programs from Ames, Iowa, 
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from the educational television station in St. Louis, and other stations, 
recognizing however, that Quincy is on the fringe areas for both Ames 
and St. Louis. Field trips have been found to be interesting teaching 
experiences. A film library and filmstrip library are used. The film cata- 
log is kept up-to-date, gearing it to the curriculum in such a manner 
that teachers may have the use of films and filmstrips at the time that 
best fits into the teaching of that particular subject. Teaching aids are 
a must, and not an extra, in Quincy classrooms. 

Question: Do you maintain a close tie between curriculum super- 
vision and teaching aids in the Quincy public schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT LirLe: Curriculum supervision and teaching 
aids are of concern as one phase of administrative work. The general 
curriculum supervisor serves in the capacity of director of audio and 
visual aids. This close connection between supervision and teaching 
materials is very effective, providing a maximum amount of opportun- 
ity to use visual-aids materials and other teaching aids in the total cur- 
ricular program. This program has merit in that it ties curriculum and 
curriculum aids so closely together that they become almost one. 

Question: Do teachers find it easy to obtain needed audio-visual 
and related materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT LirLe: The teachers in the Quincy schools help 
select their library material and audio-visual materials. In the spring 
before the close of school, a library exhibit in the library curriculum 
laboratory places on display the new books that are recommended from 
various children’s catalogs so that teachers may examine them and 
choose the majority of the books that will be purchased for their class- 
rooms for the coming school year. The audio-visual delivery service 
distributes the aids from a central office from Thursday to Thursday. 
On Thursday morning requests come in for films and filmstrips; the 
materials are sent out to the schools to be used until the following 
Thursday, when they are returned to become available to other schools. 
The teachers find that in addition to the library materials in their 
classrooms there is a supplementary library maintained in the central 
office for upper grade children’s work. This is all done in the hope of 
expanding the services of the library while keeping within the budget. 
At the present time, library supplies alone cost approximately $1.50 
per child. In addition, certain other materials provided by the Board 
of Education supplement the library list in the way of up-to-date refer- 
ence materials, current magazines, and newspapers. Many classrooms 
provide a weekly news magazine, such as Current Events. Thus it is 
possible for teachers to have or secure very readily the materials that 
they may want for any classroom activity. 

Question: How have you been able to develop this extensive 
instructional materials program in the Quincy public schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT LirLe: A number of years ago, through good 
educational leadership on the part of the Board of Education, school 
administrators, teaching staff, and other interested citizens in the 
Quincy community, long-range plans were made and set into operation 
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that enabled the schools to develop these different services and provide 
the supplies, the equipment, and the materials that would be necessary 
to make them function satisfactorily. Many of these services could not 
have been put into operation had it not been planned that way. It 
would be impossible on the limited budget that most schools have today 
to begin a complete program without having planned it over a long 
period of time. A well-planned curriculum program and a thoughtful 
selection of library materials, equipment, and supplies over several 
years made possible the present audio-visual services. The Board of 
Education has continued to provide the necessary funds and has assisted 
through the years in every way possible toward the goal of a good edu- 
cational program. 

Question: Tell more about the active cooperation between the 
audio-visual services and the public relations program? 

SUPERINTENDENT LirLe: During recent years, a close coperation 
between the audio-visual services and the regular classroom teachers in 
their public relations program has developed. For instance, information 
and pictures have been secured through the curriculum director and 
school principals of many interesting activities occurring in the schools. 
Some pictures have been published in the Quincy Herald-Whig; 
others have been used as slides. In a few instances, a short movie has 
been made of some of the classroom activities. In addition, demonstra- 
tion classes have been held before Parent-Teachers Associations and on 
television, and stories of these activities have appeared in the news- 
paper and on the radio. The Quincy Schools have published an annual 
report of certain school activities, a pictorial report which is used for 
both instructional and public relations purposes. It would be difficult 
to say where public relations begins and regular instructional work 
stops. The two are so integrated that they fuse into one activity serving 
two purposes. 

Question: Do your public school buildings provide the most 
modern metheds of instruction? 

SUPERINTENDENT Lire: The old buildings and such new build- 
ings as have been constructed to the present date provide practically 
everything needed except possibly sound distribution systems connect- 
ing classrooms with the central office; but even this is being planned 
for the new high school, which is in the early stages of construction. In 
the main, the buildings are well-equipped with teaching aids, equip- 
ment, and supplies in quantities sufficient to provide a sound foundation 
for a good school program.Materials will be added from time to time 
as budgets permit. 

Question: What can teacher-education institutions do to further 
the preparation of teachers in the use of instructional aids? 

SUPERINTENDENT LirLe: Teachers should be well trained in aca- 
demic subject matter as a foundation for teaching plus having acquired 
the necessary methods and techniques of teaching, including the use of 
equipment, supplies, and instructional aids. Training in the use of 
audio and visual aids is an essential part of this preparation. One 
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teacher-training institution in Illinois offers a minor in audio-visual 
education. Certainly some training in this field should be a part of a 
teacher’s preparation. The beginning teacher has not been provided 
with the wide expanse of experience that is necessary to cope ade- 
quately with teaching situations as they are found in the schools. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN THE ROCKFORD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


W. R. McIntrosu* 


Question: Superintendent McIntosh, what facilities make films 
and film strips available to your teaching staff? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: In 1946, the Rockford Board of 
Education was farsighted enough to establish a Visual Aids Depart- 
ment to study the proper distribution of 16 mm instructional films and 
filmstrips for the school system. This department has grown since then 
to the place where it has nearly 1,000 sound-motion picture prints 
and about 850 filmstrips in its library. This library is housed at the 
Board of Education office, from which films are sent out to various 
schools by truck. The truck makes deliveries to every school three 
times a week. Last year there were over 9,000 bookings of instructional 
films and about 2,250 bookings of filmstrips. 

Instructional films are advocated for use at the time when the 
teacher thinks the film will be most effective for the unit of work being 
studied. For this reason the requests for film use come from the class- 
room teacher who, with the cooperation of a building coordinator, 
send request slips to the audio-visual department indicating the films 
needed and the desired dates. In addition to this material available 
from the Board office, some of the schools have small filmstrip libraries 
of their own. Teachers are encouraged to use a maximum of two films 
per week per grade level in a given school. Circulation facilities would 
be severely taxed if this number really circulated. Actually, the six 
grades of a given elementary school cannot hope to receive more than 
about ten films per week. 

Question: What provision do you make for promoting the ef- 
effective curriculum utilization of audio-visual materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: A film catalog lists the 16 mm 
films and filmstrips that are available in the library. A copy of this 
catalog is furnished to each teacher and kept up-to-date with anunal 
catalog supplements. In each elementary school building, one of the 
teachers serves as an audio-visual coordinator, and is responsible for 
sending in the orders of films for the building. This coordinator aids in 
the care of the audio-visual equipment, reports needed repairs to the 
Visual Aid Department, and works out adjustments of time between 
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teachers who request a certain title of a film so that, whenever possible, 
the title comes to a school and is used by all who desire it in the same 
period of time. The film is thus available for other schools sooner. ‘The 
use of a film just because it is in the building is discouraged unless the 
class is working on the appropriate unit of study for that film. The 
principal is the key person in the building for encouraging teachers to 
make proper use of instructional materials, whether films, filmstrips, 
maps, charts, tape recordings, field trips, or any of the other available 
materials. 


Question: How do the Rockford Public Schools finance the 
audio-visual program? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntrosu: The Audio-Visual Department at 
the Board of Education building consists of a director and a clerk and 
is considered an. auxiliary agency of the school system. The budget for 
materials, including instructional films, filmstrips, film storage racks, 
cabinets, and projection equipment, for the Visual Aids Department 
amounts to approximately $9,000 per year. The school budget is 
divided into three parts: one for supplies, another for maintenance of 
equipment, and a third for new equipment. For the elementary schools, 
these three items amount to approximately $6,000 per year. This figure 
includes dark shades which are considered part of the building depart- 
ment expenditure in many school systems. For the five secondary 
schools, these three items amount to about $5,400. The total of all 
these items is slightly over $20,000 per year, but it must be remembered 
that this program is supplying just over 20,000 pupils in our school 
system, so that it is only costing about $1.00 per year per pupil to make 
all of these materials available for use in the schools. 

Question: Tell more about instructional materials and teaching 
aids other than films and filmstrips in the Rockford Public Schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: Each secondary school has a 
librarian who is directly responsible to the principal for making avail- 
able to teachers and pupils the resources of the school’s library. 
Libraries in these schools are adequately equipped to meet the instruc- 
tional needs of each of the departments in the school. A program to 
improve the library service in the elementary schools has been initiated. 
Traveling librarians spend one day every two weeks in each school. 
Centralized libraries have been developed in every elementary school 
even though there is not always a real library room. 

The principal is in charge of the materials of instruction. He may 
maintain a materials center and apportion a variety of supplies to the 
teachers as the needs occur. There is much science material in the 
individual classrooms and a central basic supply may be stored in a 
closet ready for use. The units of work in social studies and science 
require a great deal of homemade and commercial material. Much of 
it can be made by the children themselves, but occasionally some of it 
must be purchased material. The arithmetic program requires much 
more than books; it also requires manipulative materials: the abacus, 
charts, various counters, and discs. In the lower grades, espec- 
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ially the kindergarten and first grade, there is much demand for the 
kind of instructional supplies that keeps the child occupied educa- 
tionally. The child can learn much about his environment by actually 
handling the materials that he would use in a store, or on a farm, or 
in a home. 

Question: Describe in more detail the types of materials in the 
instructional materials center? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: That will have to be answered by 
erade levels. The kindergarten has various centers of interest including 
a library corner, a home unit, a farm unit, and physical education, art, 
and music activities. All of these require much instructional material, 
and carry on into the primary grades also. A first grade may have some 
kindergarten type of equipment, but of a more advanced level. It also 
has an arithmetic center composed of counters, charts, number cards, 
and books about numbers. The blackboard and the easel are available 
for work when the pupils are studying and learning. In the elemen- 
tary grades the materials consist of maps, globes, and the manipulative 
materials for science, such as a set of pulleys, something to depict the 
planets, exhibits of rocks, and other materials related to earth science. 
The intermediate grades have in addition much material for reading, 
with their supplementary books, encyclopedias, reference books, library 
books, pictures, and anything else that will help them hunt ideas from 
sources other than basic textbooks. 

Question: To what extent do you use audio aids? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: The tape recorder is a very useful 
piece of equipment and one is in every building. Naturally some teach- 
ers prefer to use it more than others. The use of a tape recorder 
enables a child to hear his own mistakes. Many corrections are made 
by the pupil himself without the need for correction by the teacher. 
Occasionally a teacher will plug a microphone into a record player to 
stimulate a shy child with a weak voice to speak or read or to join 
in a discussion and be heard. Record players are used extensively in 
both music and physical education, and are available on carts with a 
supply of records on the lower shelf so that the unit can be wheeled 
into a room, complete and ready to operate as soon as it is connected 
to the electric circuit. 

Question: What provision have you made for darkening class- 
rooms? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: In school systems of this size the 
problem of darkening rooms may be an expensive one to solve. We 
have found that one set of shades can be used to darken several rooms 
in a given area, thus making a great saving. Packfold shades fasten to 
a single pulley mounted above the window. This shade is altered with 
i. continuous loop of cord passing through the lock pulley at the top 
of the window and a bag-snap attached to the loop which will snap 
onto the dark shade. These shades are brought into the room on the 
lower shelf of the projection cart and snapped onto the cords at the 
windows by pupils in a class of fourth grade level or above. One 
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teacher said a few days ago that she can get the shades up in a room in 
about a minute and a half after the cart is brought in, and that the task 
of putting them away takes about two minutes. A class can hardly be 
transported to a visual aids room in much less time. Moreover, the 
showing of an instructional film is often more effective in the classroom. 
Classroom do cost several thousand dollars each and a tremendous 
saving can be made when a special room need not be constructed for 
the showing of educational films. 

Question: To what extent do you use the Rockford environment 
or community resources for instruction? 

SUPERINTENDENT McInrosu: Teachers in the elementary schools 
use Rockford and the neighboring towns as a source of instructional 
materials. Primary children usually have a Thanksgiving trip to the 
turkey farm. It is planned ahead of time, of course, and involves much 
work in the use of numbers, reading, writing, and spelling. Some 
classes take trips to Chicago, to the Museum of Natural History and 
the Museum of Science and Industry. Visits to various places in Rock- 
ford, the factories, and the neighborhood stores are good educational 
experiences. Each child must have written permission from his parents 
before he goes with the group. Permits come very readily. The teacher 
makes arrangements with the principal and the central office when 
the group is going on an out-ol-town trip. 

Question: How do you provide transportation for these field 
trips? 

SUPERINTENDENT McInrosu: Parents are quite willing to take 
the children to places in the local area. Many of the field trips are 
within walking distance for even the younger children. Out-of-town 
trips are usually handled through bus transportation. ‘The school will 
charter a bus for the day. A favorite trip for the primary children is 
to board the morning train, go to the neighboring town, and then have 
the parents call for them in a car. The costs are met by the parents 
when the out-of-town trips are taken. 

Question: To what extent are you providing for adequate chalk- 
boards, bulletin boards, and other non-projected classroom materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT McInrosu: Generally, all available wall space 
is used for chalkboards and tackboards. Children like to see their work 
put up on the board for display. It is a grand device for motivation. 
Chalkboards are now used for the presentation of material and for 
study assignments to a much greater extent than they were ever used 
as a place for children to practice a skill. Every classroom has at least 
eight to twelve linear feet of chalkboard space and generally as many 
feet of tackboard space. The primary grades need more tackboard than 
chalkboard while the teachers in the intermediate grades are more in- 
clined to want chalkboard. 

Question: Do teachers in the Rockford public schools have access 
to opaque projectors? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: A number of years ago the Uni- 
versity of Illinois gave a course in Rockford on audio-visual materials 
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and at that time teachers began to show considerable interest in the 
use of opaque projectors in the elementary schools. Having had them 
in the secondary schools previously, the school officials could hardly 
afford to place an opaque projector in every elementary school, but 
did purchase enough to be shared by two or more buildings. Arrange- 
ments can be made to have a projector in the school building for a 
few weeks at a time, then pass it on to another school. The opaque 
projector is used to project pictures taken from magazines, but is also 
able to project children’s themes, written work, or spelling papers, 
thus showing some of the errors in punctuation, spelling, or penman- 
ship. Likewise, work in arithmetic is sometimes projected and the errors 
of method can be pointed out to a group very readily. As in anything 
else, there are individual differences among the teachers, some finding 
this method of teaching very useful and others not seeming to care 
for it at all. 

Question: Do you have facilities for distribution of sound to 
classrooms in the public schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT McINtTosH: Many schools do have this facility, 
which is being used effectively not only for the traditional purpose of 
making announcements but also for the instructional purpose of moti- 
vating children to do better work in public speaking and in reading. 
The children find it entertaining to hear their classmates next door 
give a program which they cannot see. The children do much pre- 
paration in order to have the privilege of speaking over the communi- 
cation system. 

Question: Have you employed radio listening and radio broad- 
casting in the Rockford Public Schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: Radio listening has been used quite 
extensively but indirectly. Particularly in the music department atten- 
tion is directed to coming programs on the radio so that both children 
and teachers may be alert to listening opportunities. The music depart- 
ment maintains a record library of classical, semi-classical, and modern 
music and these recordings are made available to the schools as a part 
of the instruction program in music. School music groups, as well as 
other groups, frequently present programs in local radio and tele- 
vision studios. 

Question: Are your students able to see and hear television pro- 
grams that have educational value? 

SUPERINTENDENT McIntosu: No television sets are yet in the 
Rockford schools except as a set may be installed temporarily by the 
Parent-Teachers Association when some great national event is to be 
broadcast, such as the inauguration of a President of the United States. 
Children may be taken to neighboring homes to view important tele- 
vision programs when it is not possible to install a set in the school 
itself. 

Question: Do you have any specific curriculum areas or subject 
fields in which outstanding work has been done with instructional 
materials? 
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SUPERINTENDENT McInrosu: In a number of areas teachers are 
making superior use of instructional materials. Typical of this is the 
field of physical education. In addition to the usual suppiles and equip- 
ment provided in the physical education program in the elementary 
schools, extensive use is made of record players to provide rhythms and 
music. These record players are of the variable speed type. The tempo 
can be varied at each of the three speeds, 3313, 45, or 78, so that if a 
class cannot quite keep up to a rhythm as it is supposed to be played, 
the record can be slowed down a bit. 

Question: Do you have an in-service program for the continuous 
training of teachers in the more effective use of instructional supplies 
and equipment? ; 

SUPERINTENDENT McINTosH: Supervisors and helping teachers 
in the elementary schools work with teachers, especially the ones who 
are new to the school system. These helpers use tbe best ideas available 
and their own ingenuity to devise new techniques to increase their 
helpfulness. Demonstration teaching, individual and group conferences, 
and workshops are some of the devices used. Principals, both elemen- 
tary and secondary, the Curriculum Coordinating Council, supervisors 
and directors, all work together as a team at the job of improving the 
in-service training program. Three examples are cited. (1) Often 
teachers are reluctant to undertake the use of art materials so the 
helping teacher and the supervisor have shown teachers exactly how 
these materials should be used, both by the teachers and by the pupils. 
This insures that the materials will be used advantageously and not 
wasted. (2) Recently a three-day workshop on making instructional 
materials in arithmetic was conducted. The teachers learned how to 
construct and use these materials for the new arithmetic program 
which was developing. (3) A recent demonstration taught the inter- 
mediate grade teachers how to use a project globe to the best advan- 
tage. 

Each time a principal, helping teacher, or supervisor goes into a 
classroom, he tries to be alert to capture, for the benefit of all, the 
more effective ways that teachers are continuously devising for the use 
of instructional materials. 

Question: What suggestions do you have for teacher-education 
institutions in the effective preparation of teachers for the use of in- 
structional materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT MclIntosu: First of all, teachers need the 
awareness that there are various avenues of learning. Some children 
learn better by seeing, some may learn better by hearing; some, to learn, 
may need to feel an object. In the early reading stage, the kinesthetic 
approach is sometimes the only one that enables some children to 
understand the process of reading. The beginning teacher needs to 
realize that she must use all the child’s sensory skills. Therefore, she 
must search for the best materials available for developing the use of 
sight, sound, and touch, and learn to use them effectively. The maxi- 
mum use of an adequate supply of appropriate instructional materials 
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is dependent upon teachers who are sensitive to the needs the children 
have in all of these gateways to learning. The teacher-training institu- 
tions can well spend considerable time in acquainting these people who 
are learning to be teachers with the most effective methods for using 
filmstrips and instructional films. Actually it is probably harder to do 
a really adequate job with a filmstrip or instructional film than it is to 
teach with the use of some of the other materials. Yet there still are 
teachers who appear to think that if they can get something projected 
on the screen, the instructional job has been done. 

Question: Can teacher-education institutions develop this aware- 
ness through courses perhaps, or through example and demonstration? 

SUPERINTENDENT McInrosu: Courses and demonstrations are 
essential in the training of teachers, but I would like to emphasize-the 
importance of the teacher at the college level showing, by example, 
good teaching through the effective use of these many aids to learning. 
The most effective and lasting training a prospective teacher can get 
is to be taught by a good teacher. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND SERVICES 
IN JACKSONVILLE 


J. A. Mann* 


Question: Superintendent Mann, what has been the most impor- 
tant development in audio-visual education in the Jacksonville Public 
Schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: ‘The employment of Mrs. Violet Au- 
warter as Director of Audio-Visual Education and the very effective 
work that she has done in an advisory capacity to the teachers and 
administrators of this school system have been the outstanding factors 
in promoting the use of audio-visual materials. Mrs. Auwarter has the 
responsibility for finding all types of materials; purchasing films, film- 
strips, and other types of instructional aids; keeping teachers informed 
of those available; and helping teachers use them in the right way. At 
the present time less expensive materials, such as felt boards, bulletin 
boards, and the like, that are available to all teachers, are being de- 
veloped in addition to the more spectacular pieces of equipment. An- 
other aspect of Mrs. Auwarter’s work which has been highly successful 
is in-service training for new teachers in the system. This is quite im- 
portant and has contributed greatly toward the educational experiences 
of boys and girls in this district. New teachers coming to Jacksonville 
rarely have had any previous training or experience in working with 
audio-visual equipment. 

Question: Do you have any suggestions to teacher-education 
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institutions about instructing all teachers in the employment of audio- 
visual equipment? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: All teachers should have some basic 
preparation. They should know what the audio-visual materials are, 
what equipment is likely to be available in different schools, some idea 
of how to operate that equipment and of how it can be put to best use. 
It is probable that this can be done as a unit in a general methods 
course. 

Question: Can extension courses provide better training perhaps 
than can courses for undergraduates on the campus? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: If anything more than the basic require- 
ments mentioned above is necessary, then the answer is “Yes.” Audio- 
visual education is such a broad field that there certainly is material 
for one or more extension courses, and much of the instruction will 
have more significance to classroom teachers than to students still 
preparing to teach. 

Question: When you employ a teacher do you inquire whether 
she has had instruction in the care, operation, and use of this equip- 
ment? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: Sometimes. With the current shortage 
of teachers, however, this could not be held as a major requirement. 

Question: How do teachers know what is available in films and 
filmstrips in the Jacksonville school system? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: A committee of teachers under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Auwarter has catalogued all films and filmstrips to- 
gether with a brief synopsis of the content of each, including sugges- 
tions for the grade level at which it might be used. This information is 
placed on cards, copies of which are sent to each school. 

QOvestion: What materials other than films are used? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: A great many recordings are available 
in the schools. Every school is increasing its library of recordings and is 
finding new uses for this medium every day. Recordings are used not 
only in music but in foreign language, social studies, language arts, 
arithmetic, physical education, and a number of other fields. 

Right now much use is made of feltboards in elementary schools. 
The teachers consider them an exceedingly effective means of teaching, 
especially in arithmetic. Numerous manipulative materials are available 
to every classroom, such as counting frames, fractional trainers, play 
money, cash registers, perimeter boards, thermometers, measuring 
instruments of all types, science kits, weather kits, micro-projectors, 
collections of many types, and models. Every sehool has a rather com- 
plete collection of pictures, mounted and unmounted, that are used in 
social studies. Mrs. Auwarter recently has developed a special method 
of mounting flat pictures that cover two pages by removing all un- 
wanted material and filling in the space to give the appearance of a 
complete picture. She has been holding in-service classes to acquaint 
teachers with the uses of this material and the methods of preparing 
it. Another item of interest is the new plastic, inflatable globe. A 
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number of these in classrooms appear to be particularly valuable in 
the teaching of place geography. 

Question: What types of audio-visual equipment are available 
in the schools of Jacksonville? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: Every school has one or more tape 
recorders, projectors, record players, and filmstrip projectors. In fact, 
most schools have at least two of each item. An extensive program for 
the mentally handicapped child provides classes from first grade 
through the high school. Each of these classrooms is equipped with a 
projector, filmstrip projector, typewriter, cash register, and piano. In 
the primary grades, the typewriter has large type. 

QuesTIoN: Before this interview, you mentioned a teacher who 
has done some special work in connection with social studies. Tell 
about her. 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: Mrs. Elizabeth Trotter, fourth grade 
teacher at Jefferson School, has traveled across the country taking pic- 
tures and collecting post cards along the path described in the social 
studies textbook Cross Country. Her pictures are made into slides while 
the post cards and other materials have been collected into a loose-leaf 
scrapbook so that they can be taken out and placed in the hands of 
the children. All along the trail from Illinois to California she has 
made movies of all the important places. Thus, in her room, the cross- 
country trip as described in the textbook really comes to life for all the 
children and the places mentioned become familiar to them in a 
meaningful way. 

Question: Do all the classrooms in the Jacksonville schools have 
opaque blinds? 

SUPERINTENDENT Mann: No, not all of them. Two schools are 
completely equipped with blinds, and the others are moving in that 
direction rather rapidly. A new junior high school under construction 
will have darkening shades in every classroom. The Jacksonville 
schools, like others, prefer to get away from the entertainment type of 
situation which results when the children are moved from their own 
classroom to an auditorium or a special room for the projection of pic- 
tured materials of any kind. 

Question: How is the instructional materials program coordi- 
nated with textbooks and other printed materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: That is possibly the most important 
task of the coordinator. Of course, every classroom has a great deal of 
supplementary and library materials to use in connection with every 
unit of work. An unusual feature in connection with the library pro- 
gram is the complete cooperation, for a number of years, between the 
public schools and the public library of this community. The public 
library loans each school several hundred books appropriate to the 
various grade levels. Collections of books on any topic are made up and 
supplied by the public library at the request of any teacher to be avail- 
able for any theme or unit of work in the classroom. As you can see, 
this plan greatly increases the number of books available. 
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Question: To what extent has the use of other community re- 
sources for the pupils been developed? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: Last year one of the extension classes 
held in the Jacksonville schools prepared a complete manual of com- 
munity resources. The class collected a tremendous amount of material, 
and put it together in the form of a manual made available to all the 
schools having teachers enrolled. This manual not only lists the com- 
munity resources but describes their location, gives some evaluation of 
them, tells something of the particular value that each might have at 
a particular grade level, and details what the teacher might find at 
each particular place. 

Question: Do you use school buses for field trips? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: Yes. we are experiencing an increasing 
demand for the use of school buses to transport the children to various 
places of interest both in and out of the school district. 

Question: Describe the arrangement with the Morgan County 
Film Library. 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: The Morgan County Film Library is a 
cooperative effort of all the schools in Morgan County. The Jackson- 
ville schools participated in the organization of this film library and 
have contributed financially to its support each year. In addition the 
services of Mrs. Auwarter have been loaned to the county office and to 
various schools of the district to help them develop their programs. Of 
course, they have reimbursed the Jacksonville Schools for the time 
involved. As a result, the materials in the Morgan County Film Library 
have been more extensively, and probably more effectively, used than 
in many other counties. 

Question: How does Jacksonville finance the audio-visual pro- 
gram? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: It does not take a great amount of 
money to get a program started or to maintain it, but it does take a 
regular appropriation for this purpose. Instructional aids of the type 
discussed cost $20.00 per teacher per year. Jacksonville has maintained 
this apportionment for several years and as a result has schools as well- 
equipped in this field as any that can be found. 

Question: To what extent are materials decentralized among 
the various buildings in the school district? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: All materials are decentralized except 
the Morgan County Film Library, which is maintained in the office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, and the filmstrip library in Mrs. 
Auwarters’ office. All teaching aids should be placed as close to the 
teacher as possible. When a teacher wants something, she wants it now, 
not some time tomorrow or the next day. If she has to go out of her 
building to get it, it is likely that she will not use it at all. A daily 
delivery service makes filmstrips and films easily available to each 
school. Normally these items are delivered on Monday morning and 
picked up on Friday afternoon so that a teacher may have them for 
a week, if necessary. 
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Question: What is the audio-visual organization in the various 
buildings? Do you have individual coordinators in each building or do 
you deal directly with the classroom teacher? 

SUPERINTENDENT Mann: Each building is represented on the 
audio-visual committee by a teacher representative. In general, how- 
ever, the classroom teacher makes a request for materials, which are 
sent directly to her. This system guarantees that a film or filmstrip will 
be used in one class only rather than shown generally to all the chil- 
dren in the building. 

Question: Do the high schools make any special use of equip- 
ment and instructional teaching aids? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: Yes. The greatest use of these materials 
will be found in the laboratories, which are similar to those to be found 
in any other high school. Some interesting special materials are used in 
driver education. One item is a magnetic felthoard on which small 
cars can be moved to simulate all kinds of problems the driver may 
encounter. Others are instruments for measuring depth perception and 
reaction time. Another innovation in high schools within the past year 
or two is the use of movies of their own football and basketball eames 
as a teaching device. Coaches have found such movies most effective. 
When a mistake is pointed out, the boy can see himself committing it 
and there can be no argument about it. The new loop films that are 
being developed are beginning to be used. particularly in basketball 
and physics. More and more of this type of film will probably be used 
because it can be run continuously, over and over again, until the 
person has a complete picture in his mind of the action or problem 
involved. 

Question: How is a projectionist made always available to the 
teacher? 

SUPERINTENDENT Mann: In most classes, the teacher acts as the 
projectionist. At the junior high school level there is a student in every 
section trained to operate all types of equipment. This relieves the 
teacher of the responsibility, precludes the calling of a student from 
some other class, and provides valuable training for the students. 

Ovestion: What happens when a projector breaks down? 

SUPERINTENDENT Mann: If another machine is not immediately 
available in the building, the usual procedure is to call the local 
Camera Shop from which practically all the projectors were purchased 
The shop brings another machine as quickly as possible and picks up 
the one to be renlaced. Usually, a replacement machine is available in 
the school within ten minutes after the call regardless of whether or 
not the particular piece of equipment originally came from the shop. 

Question: To what extent do the instructional materials actually 
coordinate with the curriculum of the schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT MANN: Extremely active committees work in 
most major curriculum areas. These committees meet regularly to 
evaluate the materials and results of instruction. If any weak spots are 
discovered, they make recommendations for improvement. For ex- 
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ample, a committee on science has. recently completed an outline 
guide for all teachers in the field. As a result a great many more 
materials and books in this area have been purchased, particularly at 
the elementary level. The thought in Jacksonville is, not only that 
more science can be taught than at present, but that the basic principles 
can be introduced at a much lower level. Another area in which Jack- 
sonville is becoming interested is that of gifted children. After more 
than two years of preliminary study, a few such children have 
been identified and the beginnings of a special program in their own 
classrom have been made. Such a step often involves gathering a 
great deal of special material and getting it to the proper teacher at 
the right time. Many special needs as far as instructional materials are 
concerned will no doubt come to light as this program grows toward 
meeting not only the needs of gifted children but the individual needs 
of all children. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AS INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 
IN THE CICERO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ALBERT S. MAsEK* 


QveEstTIoN: Superintendent Masck, the Cicero Public Schools has 
an excellent teachers’ handbook entitled Audio-Visual Aids, prepared 
by the Audio-Visual Aids Committee. How did it happen to be pro- 
duced? 

SUPERINTENDENT Masek: There is a great deal to the story. Ac- 
tually, this handbook was an attempt to fill a need. Audio-visual aids 
have been in use in the Cicero schools for many years, but recently the 
entire staff participated in the preparation of a handbook to be used as 
the basis for teaching in the social studies. It is entitled Building Social 
Competence and it outlines fully the program of work from the kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. The particular purpose of the hand- 
book on audio-visual aids was to assist the staff in utilizing such aids 
in correlation with the themes and enterprises suggested in the social 
studies handbook. It is the belief of the committee responsible for its 
preparation that audio-visual materials are an accepted part of a mod- 
ern educational program: that good teachers, like other specialists, use 
wailable scientific materials and methods; that students learn and 
retain more when pertinent and proper audio-visual materials are used; 
that such materials command attention and arouse in students the 
desire to learn; and that such materials build morale by increasing the 
student’s confidence in his ability to learn. 

The committee responsible for the handbook worked under the 
chairmanship of Miss Rose Slavik, who had done extensive work at the 
aduate level in this particular field. Using Miss Slavik’s thesis as the 
lief resource, the committee, representing all levels in the elementary 
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school, prepared this rather exetnsive handbook which has been in use 
by the staff and which has been quite favorably accepted by many 
people who have had an occasion to see it. 


Question: Then this handbook is the outgrowth of a curriculum 
study which was made prior to the development of this book? 

SUPERINTENDENT MasEk: Yes, that is true. There was a lapse of 
approximately one year between the completion of the social-studies 
handbook and the audio-visual handbook. ‘The audio-visual aids hand- 
book was prepared as a supplement to the other study for the purpose 
of helping teachers make instruction more meaningful by suggesting 
the use of visual and auditory aids to enrich and vary the learning 
experiences of children. 

Question: The curriculum outline entitled Building Social Com- 
petence for Grades Kindergarten Through Eight consists of approxi- 
mately 300 pages. How was this comprehensive guide developed? 

SUPERINTENDENT MaseEk: That, too, is quite a complicated story. 
This handbook was the culmination of the cooperative efforts of mem- 
bers of the staff over a number of years. A group of teachers, principals, 
and counselors under the direction of Dr. Howard Shane of North- 
western University planned and collaborated in the preparation of 
this handbook. It is proving to be an excellent contribution to the cur- 
riculum planning in our schools. 

The original plan of the committee was to suggest many areas of 
experience at each grade level, providing much choice for the teacher. 
However, as the work progressed and many conferences were held, the 
committee, representing the various grades, realized the need for care- 
fully planned continuity in learning through the grades of the elemen- 
tary school. All teachers accepted the importance of becoming familiar 
with the total program and of considering seriously the plan for each 
grade in its relation to the whole. Although the handbook offers many 
specific recommendations concerning procedures, the individuality and 
initiative of teachers and children should have free expression in the 
development of each enterprise. No attempt has been made to deter- 
mine the time to be spent on each enterprise, nor the order in which 
each should be presented. 

The handbook is complete for all grades, kindergarten through 
grade eight. Copies are in the hands of principals and counselors and 
are available to teachers. Each teacher, however, has on her desk the 
portion of the handbook pertaining to the grade she is teaching. This 
includes the statement of purpose, information about the develop- 
mental needs of children at varying stages of growth, objectives in 
terms of desirable behavior patterns to be developed, an outline of 
important steps in the development of an enterprise, as well as the 
program for the grade with suggestions of typical activities and re- 
sources to be used. Each teacher is given a complete overview of the 
entire program and a detailed outline of the work of the grade preced- 
ing and the grade following the one she is teaching. 

Question: Your audio-visual aids handbook is divided into pro- 
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jected and non-projected aids. Can you give an illustration of the way 
in which this handbook is used in the schools? 


SUPERINTENDENT Masek: Yes, I believe I can. At the primary 
level many opportunities give youngsters supplementary experiences in 
addition to those vicarious experiences which they obtain from the 
printed page. Take, for example, the unit on “Care of Pets.” Children 
at the first grade level read about pets and how to care for them. 
Projected aids in the central library consisting of films, filmstrips, and 
stereographs can be used to widen the youngsters’ experiences and 
deepen their understandings. The chikdren may dramatize home scenes 
showing the family enjoying and caring for pets. They may show how 
pets are fed, how they are cleaned, and how they are trained. Then, to 
broaden their experiences further, the children may visit the zoo and 
the farm where they can actually have first-hand experiences. Often 
the classes make trips to local pet shops to see the variety of pets avail- 
able and learn about their needs. Groups of children visit homes to see 
and learn about pets and their habits. ‘This is the type of learning that 
the handbook is intended to stimulate and guide. 

In the section of the handbook devoted to non-projected aids, at- 
tention is called to the vast multitude of visual aids that might be used 
in the classroom to broaden the youngsters’ horizons through exper- 
ience. Emphasis is given to the use of bulletin boards, chalkboards, and 
the many materials children and teachers may use to give vividness 
and meaning to words. A great wealth of free and inexpensive non- 
projected teaching aids may be secured by the children and their 
teachers. Many sources for these are listed, and the list is organized 
around themes to be developed in social studies. 

It is worthwhile to call attention to the fact that the handbook 
lists audio aids that would implement the understandings of children. 
In the reference I made to the care of pets, I might add that we have 
several records which give a reproduction of the sounds animals make. 
This is a distinct contribution to the experience of children who often 
have little opportunity to see animals other than those small pets that 
are commonly found in homes in this urban area. 

Question: How are your films, film strips, and stereographs dis- 
tributed from the central office? 

SUPERINTENDENT Masek: As a preface, I might explain the 
nature of our organization. A coordinator of audio-visual aids is dis- 
trict librarian as well. Then, each building has a building coordinator. 
When a teacher wants to request a film, filmstrip, or stereograph, she 
is required to make out a requisition slip and send it through the build- 
ing coordinator to the central office to the attention of the audio-visual 
coordinator. Here, with the assistance of a secretary, the requests are 
filled in the order in which they are received. Every effort is made to 
distribute the material in time for showing on the date desired. How- 
ever, since the supply is limited, teachers must be flexible in their plan- 
ning to use the aid as an introduction to a study, as an enrichment aid, 
or as part of the culmination of the study. 
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Question: Do you rent films from film libraries outside your own 
school system? 

SUPERINTENDENT MaseEk: Yes, we do. Films come in from virtu- 
ally all parts of the country. A good share of the budget allotment 
each year is used to pay the shipping and rental charges on these aids. 
Often available are free films issued by a number of different agencies 
throughout the country. Teachers frequently use these free materials. 
In many instances, the organization providing the free materials sends 
along a projectionist who makes comments introducing the film o1 
explaining its content. : 

I neglected to call attention to the fact that among our projected 
materials we have slides that may be prepared by the pupils them- 
selves. Teachers make quite extensive use of this medium in science, 
social studies, and literature. Some rather beautiful slides have been 
made. Youngsters’ experiences are enriched both in the study itself and 
in the experience of preparing the slides and interpreting them to 
other students. 

Question: Do you make educational use of radio and television 
reception in your public schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT MAsEKk: Yes, radio is used quite extensively by 
the teachers. Educational programs emanating from station WBEZ, 
which is operated by the Chicago Board of Education, and from sta- 
tion WLS are very popular with both pupils and teachers. A few of 
the schools have obtained television receivers, and they use to advan- 
tage many outstanding special programs. At the present time, Chicago’s 
new educational television station WTTW is operating experimentally, 
and the programs do not come during school time. We trust that by the 
time this new station broadens its telecasting programs, our schools will 
have the necesary receivers to profit from this medium. 

Question: You have a manual on educational field trips. Is there 
a rather extensive program of field trips in the Cicero Public Schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT Masek: Yes, we have a curriculum guide which 
is also a supplement to the social studies handbook, Building Social 
Competence. This guide, dealing with educational field trips, states the 
purposes for taking trips, outlines policies and procedures to be fol- 
lowed, and provides samples of forms to be used in relation to this 
type of activity. Many pages are devoted to giving specific information 
regarding places to visit in relation to the social-studies program. 

Regarding field trip authorization forms to be used, we require 
that the superintendent be notified when a group is taking a specific 
trip requiring transportation. Likewise, we want to be sure that the 
parents understand that the child is engaged in a school trip requiring 
transportation. Their approval is solicited. Then too, we want to know 
whether or not a trip has had value as far as the group is concerned. 
An evaluation form is provided for this purpose. 

At the close of each school year we make a compilation or record 
of all trips taken in the district so that we can evaluate the kinds of 
first-hand experiences the children have had. 
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This handbook gives the teacher, in addition to the procedures to 
follow, some indication of how to plan and conduct a trip, and it 
suggests some of the things that are important to have children observe 
more completely and more carefully. The resources are almost un- 
limited because of the wealth of things that are to be seen in the Chi- 
cago area; there are community agencies, communications centers, the 
town government, the food industry, libraries, museums, theaters, parks 
and nurseries, not to mention the forest preserves which give to the 
urban children much that would normally be denied them. 

QveEstion: You mentioned the forest preserves. Do you have any 
program for giving children more extensive outdoor experience? 

SUPERINTENDENT Masexk: During the past several years a number 
of children have had some rather unusual opportunities provided by 
the Forest Preserves District. Fifth and sixth grade pupils spent an 
entire week living and learning in the forest preserves. Camp Sagawau, 
iocated just outside the city of Chicago, has splendid facilities for this 
type of experience. Quite often institutes are held in the forest preserves 
under the direction of Forest Preserve naturalists to acquaint teachers 
with the nature of living things in and about the Chicagoland area. 
Forest preserves: provide a marvelous resource service for urban schools. 

Question: Do you have any suggestions for teacher-education in- 
stitutions for the improvement of the preparation of teachers for more 
effective use of audio-visual and related materials. 

SUPERINTENDENT Masexk: Audio-visual aids are such an impor- 
tant part of the teaching process in this age that is necessary for the 
classroom teacher to understand their value, and to know how to oper- 
ate the mechanical equipment used in projecting the aids. Basically, too, 
in order to use these aids more effectively it is necessary for the teacher 
to have a genuine understanding of the use to which the aids may be 
put, and to have a real enthusiasm for incorporating them in the curric- 
tlumi. It is understandable that any program would be handicapped to 
some extent by the fact that the classroom teacher is unable to operate 
the equipment. In many of our classrooms, we depend upon older pupils 
to assist where projection is required. If aids are to be used as exten- 
sively as we would like to see them used, a great burden can be placed 
upon the classroom teacher who must release the student projectionists. 
I believe that for the most effective use of projected visual aids, the 
classrom teacher should be trained in the use of essential equipment. 

Qvestion: How do you stimulate your teachers to utilize audio- 
visual and related materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT Masex: A number of different techniques may 
be used in stimulating participation in this phase of teaching. Enthus- 
iasm for the use of free and inexpensive materials can be very easily 
whieved, because of the great wealth of material available and the fact 
that it can be put to very effective use quite readily. The Cicero Schools 
arrange exhibits of free materials, as well as displays in classrooms 
showing completed work of pupils. Visitations to industry to familiarize 
teachers with the processes and products involved can be a helpful 
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motivation in this regard. Likewise the preview technique aids primar- 
ily in the selection of desirable materials and focuses the teacher’s at- 
tention on the medium. 

However, the need for encouraging the use of audio-visual aids in 
the instructional program will gradually diminish as improvements 
develop in the functional aspects of the organization, classification, 
and distribution of these aids. 

Because of a faith in the real educational value of audio-visual 
aids, the Cicero Schools hope to increase the supply of materials and 
the quality of services to classrooms in order to meet more adequately 
the needs, interests, and abilities of all the children in the schools. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AND RELATED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
IN THE J. STERLING MORTON HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, CICERO 
ALLEN R. Moore* 


Question: Superintendent Moore, how has it been possible to 
develop such an outstanding audio-visual program in Morton Senior 
High School and Junior College? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: We started an organized program 
about twenty-five years ago. During a large part of this time the man 
in charge, Mr. Bohumil Mikula, has been very enthusiastic about the 
program and has been active in audio-visual workshops and in the 
state association. The general teacher acceptance has been largely due 
to an organizational pattern which causes the least disruption to class 
procedures. In addition, the Board of Education has cooperated will- 
ingly in approving the funds necessary to develop the program. Many 
unsolved problems remain, however. 

Question: Tell briefly of the scope of the Morton program. 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: All phases of the usual audio-visual 
program are covered, although greater use is made of motion pictures. 
Records show that all departments in the school, including the Junior 
College and Adult Evening School, use these aids. Last year the audio- 
visual center prepared approximately 4,500 programs. This does not 
include the use of the various aids kept in the classrooms or in depart- 
mental offices. The center maintains a library of catalogs and will ar- 
range a preview of any audio-visual aids which teachers believe to be 
of supplementary value in their teaching. The director serves as con- 
sultant to the teachers and department heads. The center will make 
slides on request and makes movies of various non-athletic school 
activities for use in the school and the community. 

Question: Do teachers find it convenient to use audio-visual 
materials or do they ever become discouraged because of difficulty in 

* Superintendent of J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior College, 
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obtaining the projection equipment and film at the time they need it? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: Early in the program it was demon- 
strated that teachers would make indifferent use of the audio-visual 
materials if they had to draw equipment from a central stockroom and 
then set up the equipment and operate it. For many years it has been 
the policy to reduce the teacher’s responsibility to booking the aid. All 
materials from the center are delivered to the regular classroom and 
operated by a projectionist club of pupils. The operators take care of 
all arrangements in the classroom so that the teacher may concentrate 
on the class. 

Question: You speak of arrangements in the regular classroom. 
What advantages do you find in this procedure? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: It is very important to use the audio- 
visual aids in the room where the class usually meets, so that the normal 
classroom atmosphere prevails instead of a holiday mood which may 
result when the class moves to a special room. Moreover, the special 
room was likely planned to accommodate more than one class and will 
probably be used as planned. Since many programs will be short— 
maybe the showing of a few slides—the regular classroom procedure 
can continue without wasting part of a period. Other materials, such 
chalkboard illustrations and charts can be on hand to supplement the 
films and slides. The policy of bringing the audio-visual aids to the 
classroom is a most important step in making these aids a part of the 
daily lesson. This procedure cannot be followed completely since some 
classrooms, particularly the shops, do not lend themselves to classroom 
projection, 

Question: We have heard that you have a projectionists club of 
more than fifty boys. Is that correct? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: At the present time, the projectionist 
club consists of 109 boys regularly assigned, plus another 50 or 60 who 
volunteer at various hours. It is necessary to have a large club because 
of the size of the school and its double-overlapping daily schedule in- 
volving eleven class periods, a guidance period, and an adult evening 
school. 

Question: With a program so extensive, what quantity of equip- 
ment is required to operate it? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: The center owns twenty-four 16 mm 
sound projectors for classrooms, two are projectors for the auditorium, 
eleven slide projectors of various kinds, five tape recorders, two public 
address systems, several still and motion picture cameras, and an Ozalid 
duplicating machine for preparing large transparencies. The school 
owns over 500 sound films, 95 silent films, 310 filmstrips, and 60 sets 
of color slides. Individual departments and teachers have additional 
film strips and slides. Inspection, repair, and storage of films and slides 
and minor repairs on equipment are important tasks that certain boys 
are especially trained to do. 

Question: You probably rent some films and slides. What is the 
advantage of owning these instructional aids? 
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SUPERINTENDENT Moore: Yes, we do rent a great many audio- 
visual aids. Unfortunately, these aids must be booked far in advance 
and in spite of the best planning on the part of the teacher, they may 
arrive at a time when they do not fit into the instructional picture. The 
audio-visual aids that we own can be had on short notice and may be 
used conveniently more than once during the study of some particular 
topic. 

The audio-visual center keeps a careful record of the demands for 
these instructional aids, and this becomes an important consideration 
in the purchase for our own library. 

Question: What aids other than projected aids are utilized? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: Most of the non-projected aids are 
kept in departmental offices or in classrooms and are the ones usually 
found in the high school. We have the maps, charts, and models which 
are particularly essential in science and social studies, and we subscribe 
for a few charts which are received at various intervals. A limited 
number of display windows in the halls are used for departmental ex- 
hibits. Classrooms and halls are provided with bulletin boards. ‘The 
library has 391 records of various kinds—211 of which are long play- 
ing—and 116 musical scores available both to classes and individuals. 
There are several phonographs--two of which are Hi-Fi—but for the 
most part these are in departmental offices or in classrooms. The lan- 
guage department makes extensive use of recorders and reproducers. 
‘Two additional Hi-Fi recorders are on order. 

Not as many field trips are planned as might be desirable in this 
community where opportunities are good. The long daily schedule 
interferes during the week, and many pupils work on Saturday in this 
industrial area. A reasonable number of absences from classes is per- 
mitted for field trips. 

Question: With twenty-four projectors in this one building, how 
are they distributed to the various floors and classrooms? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: Projectors are stored on each of the 
four floors. There are twenty specially designed carts on which the 
projectors or other equipment can be pushed about the halls or 
carried up and down stairs. 

Question: Are any changes planned for the new building soon 
to be built. 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: The physical setup for the audio-visual 
center will be improved with additional space and a more central 
location. All classrooms will be equiped with screens and shades for 
darkening the rooms. A studio planned for closed circuit television will 
require three or four years to develop. 

Question: Name some of the ways the closed circuit television 
will be used. 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: Consultants say that equipment for 
televising programs will be inexpensive enough in a short time that a 
school can afford to purchase it for demonstration purposes in the 
classroom. For example, in biology it will be possible to focus the 
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camera on some demonstration that can be shown to only a few pupils 
at one time and project the picture on a screen for the entire class. It 
will be possible to pipe to various rooms certain interesting programs 
that may be going on in some other section of the building. A hoped- 
for arrangement will make it possible for the new educational television 
station, Channel 11, to plug into the school building and take out pro- 
grams of general interest. There is a faint hope that some day tele- 
vision programs originating in the schools may be made available to 
the residents of the community. 

Question: What sort of education in the utilization or produc- 
tion of audio-visual materials is needed by the teachers employed in 
Morton High School and Junior College? 

SuPERINTED:DENT Moore: The biggest problem in using the 
audio-visual aids ‘; knowing how. Consequently, the teachers should 
have special training in selecting these aids, in preparing their students 
for the use of them, and in the follow-up to be sure that something of 
value results. 

The teacher should be prepared to use the chalkboard to illustrate 
important points, and should be able to make simple charts, graphs, 
and both opaque and transparent slides. 

Question: Do you have any specific suggestions in relation to 
courses or to any other type of audio-visual training for teachers? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: None relative to specific courses, but a 
general course in audio-visual education is a must in the teacher- 
training curriculum. Teachers are reluctant to use teaching devices 
with which they are unfamiliar or they use them ineffectually. The lin: 
in the program here which should be the strongest is perhaps one of 
the weakest; that is the training on the part of the teachers in the 
selection, use, and follow-up of their visual aids programs. 

Teachers in the smaller high schools will need some training in 
the mechanics of the preparation and use of audio-visual aids. Snecial- 
ists should do this in the larger schools. All teachers need special 
preparation in freehand drawing in order to make better use of the 
chalkboard as a visual teaching aid. 

Course material in the preparation and interpretation of granhical 
and statistical data should be required of every prospective teocher. 
Data presented in this manner help te make a long story a short one, 
and the method certainly bears some similarity to the comic strip 
which seem to be palatable and comprehensible to youth. 

Question: Do you have any suggestions on proposed courses for 
teaching a coordinator of audio-visual education for public schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT Moore: The coordinator of audio-visual edu- 
extion must be able to serve as a consultant and to carry on some in- 
service training for teachers in the selection and use of the more com- 
mon visual aids. He should be able to select, operate, care for, and 
make minor repairs on equipment. He should be prepared to use 
cameras, still and movie, and it would help considerably if he could 
dev slop a <ense of the teaching and public relations value of activities 
that go on in the school. 
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SOME UNIQUE FEATURES IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM OF THE DANVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AS THEY RELATE TO THE USE OF MATERIALS 
AND SERVICES 
J. McLean Reep* 


Question: Superintendent Reed, What do you consider some of 
the unusual features of the instructional program in Danville? 

SUPERINTENDENT REED: The following features in the Danville 
Public Schools are worthy of mention: (1) the high school teacher re- 
cruitment program; (2) vocational facets in the schools; (3) a stream- 
lined commercial department; (4) a diversified adult educational pro- 
gram; (5) the comprehensive testing program; (6) a Junior College 
which serves local needs; (7) language arts experimentations and ex- 
plorations; (8) a centralized elementary school library; (9) compre- 
hensive audio-visual aids; (10) elementary school workshops; (11) the 
fine arts program as it relates to individual talent; (12) new science 
emphasis on all levels; (13) modernization of physical plant facilities; 
(14) a functional guidance program; (15) special services of broad 
scope; (16) a military service allowance system; and (17) a daily deliv- 
ery system. These things are believed to be unique in the Danville 
Public Schools. 

Question: How do these unique features employ instructional 
materials and services? 

SUPERINTENDENT ReeEp: On the secondary level, Danville High 
School is recognized as a pioneer in selective recruitment of teachers. 
Since 1950, a course called Introduction to Teaching has been offered 
as a full-credit elective course open to seniors interested in the teaching 
profession. The semester’s work is divided into three parts. During the 
first six weeks the students explore the profession through reading, lec- 
tures, discussions, and audio-visual means. During the second six-week 
period, they are concerned primarily with understanding children. The 
class visits each grade level in the elementary schools and in special 
education. Each student works, during the third six weeks, with an 
individual elementary teacher for approximately an hour a day for 
twenty days. The Danville plan has received much favorable attention 
at conferences and in state and national journals. Other schools 
throughout the country have adapted the plan for their own use. The 
course, Introduction to Teaching, helps the students understand what 
it means to be a teacher and helps them decide whether they wish to 
enter the teaching profession. It aids them in understanding the schools 
of their community and the role education plays in a democracy. 

Following the survey of 1947, the work of the vocational depart- 
ment has been expanded and speeded up so as to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of several groups: all the youth in the schools, the 
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adults out of school, and the personnel of business and industry in the 
community. 

Curriculum revision and the addition of new machinery and 
equipment has modernized the existing wood, drafting, metal, machine, 
and auto shops. A new print shop was equipped in 1953. The Voca- 
tional Building-Trades course in now in its sixth year. Cooperative 
trade training was started four years ago. The high school industrial 
courses are geared to future education, living, and earning a livelihood. 
In the last eight years, more than one thousand adult workers and 
apprentices have enrolled in the various trade extension courses in the 
night school. This year, 78 per cent of the boys in school are enrolled 
in industrial education courses. 

The commercial department emphasizes a three-phase curriculum: 
stenography, accounting, and retail sales. Adequate and diversified 
equipment has been included. Calculating machines, transcribing 
machines, duplicating machines, and electric typewriters have been 
added. Distributive education for retail sales is a definite part of the 
commercial program. A placement service is provided to aid students 
in finding a job and to assist businessmen in the proper selection of the 
graduates of the Danville Public Schools. 

The Adult Education Program is in its fifth year. Enrollment 
averages about 250 to 275 per session. Classes in industrial arts pro- 
vide an opportunity for individuals to improve their abilities and skills 
in metal trades, machine trades, electronics, drafting, shop mathe- 
matics, and others. The schools cooperate with local unions in provid- 
ing apprentice classes for carpenters, electricians, and plumbers. 
Classes are provided in typing, bookkeeping, shorthand, sewing, meal 
planning, public speaking, basic English, home decoration, knitting, 
citizenship, and floral arrangement. The class in floral arrangement is 
an example of what adult education instructors—qualified lay people 

-can do in the adult program. Materials of instruction are very com- 
prehensive ; they come from the instructor’s personal supply of mater- 
ials, plus materials obtained from merchants who are interested in the 
course. Interest is usually high in such courses. Some adult classes are 
organized to meet the demands of particular business firms, such as 
General Electric Company and General Motors Company, and these 
coures are often held in the plant. 

The high school testing program provides tests in five major 
fields: interest, aptitude, scholastic ability, achievement, and person- 
ality. These tests are owned and for the most part are machine scored. 
The program includes mental ability tests in the ninth and eleventh 
grade ; an interest test in the ninth, eleventh, and twelfth grades; a per- 
sonality test in the eleventh and twelfth grades; an aptitude test in 
eleventh and twelfth grades; and achievement tests in certain areas, 
particularly English, mathematics, and history. Results of these tests 
become a part of the individual cumulative record file in the Guidance 
Office and are available for use by all teachers. The elementary school 
testing program is as follows: (1) reading readiness in grade one; (2) 
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mental maturity in grades one, four, seven; (3) achievement in grades 
two, three, five, eight; and (4) others provided as requested for 
special purposes. 

The Junior College provides opportunities for students in Dan- 
ville and its immediate environs. This program has proved outstanding 
because it attempts to recruit teachers and to provide an adequate 
education program for hospital nurses. 

On the elementary level, continuous experimentation and explora- 
tion in the language arts field has proven both beneficial and stimu- 
lating. It places all elementary teachers on the road to excellence. Sup- 
plementary library books are made available to all teachers on all levels 
to meet individual reading needs and provide success in reading ma- 
terial. A variety of materials, such as charts and flash cards, are 
available upon request. Phonetic keys to reading are supplied when 
needed in the program. 

The elementary school library facilities stand out as one of the 
most effective ways to service twenty elementary schools. Because suc- 
cessful teaching in a modern educational program requires many and 
varied reading materials, the Danville Elementary School Library 
Service was established in 1950. From the central collection of 13,500 
books, the library circulates more than 5,000 books a month to sup- 
plement those already in classrooms and building collections. Daily 
delivery of books to Danville school buildings is made possible by the 
daily interschool delivery service. A teacher-librarian in each building 
acts as coordinator and is responsible for. library activities in that 
school. The library provides on all reading levels books that extend 
and enrich the curriculum, build character and good citizenship, and 
develop a taste for and interest in better reading. 

The Danville audio-visual program is second to none in down- 
state Illinois. More than 70 projectors are used to serve 8,000 pupils 
on all levels. A film library of approximately 400 films, 200 rental films, 
and more than 1,200 filmstrips gives an excellent audio-visual aid 
program. A teacher-coordinator for each building is appointed who 
meets with the Audio-Visual Consultant and carries back instructions 
to the teachers in the various buildings concerning the care, use, and 
availability of the equipment. Each building is equipped with both film 
and filmstrip projectors. Fifty-six boys in the high school compose a 
Projectionists’ Club, which assists in administering the high school 
program. 

Elementary school workshops are held on Monday evenings. 
Teachers of each grade meet with a different supervisor until all 
supervisors of the eight special areas have been made available. This 
has proven to be an effective teachers’ aid. 

In the fine arts, Danville uses media including wire, wood, pow- 
dered tempera, prepared tempera, crayons, India ink, all types and 
colors of paper. A special effort is made each year to exhibit choice 
selections of student work at the public library and in downtown busi- 
ness places. Many outstanding art creations have been recognized and 
acknowledged on the state and national level. 
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Consumable chemicals and scientifific supplies are supplied to 
building for laboratory demonstrations. Science kits are provided in 
each building. Sufficient science materials are distributed on the junior 
high level to guarantee every pupil a satisfactory orientation in the 
general science field. Elementary science material includes barometers, 
microscopes, telescopes, planetariums, electrical instruments, and min- 
eral collections. 

The modernization program has proven to be one of the most 
beneficial and helpful additions to the total educational program in 
the Danville Schools. Flourescent lighting in all—approximately 300— 
classrooms along with the new modern movable equipment in all class- 
rooms has done much to establish and create a wholesome emotional 
climate throughout the school system. New heating, plumbing, and 
sanitation facilities have added much te the general health of all 
school children. 

In counseling, an attempt to establish a functional and systematic 
program of guidance begins with the home-room teachers, who are 
assisted by the chief school administrator in that area. In the High 
School, extra time is given to some of the teachers who assist in this 
program of guidance headed by one designated as Chief Guidance 
Counselor. The special education department includes three guidance 
counselors who devote full time to the counseling of elementary and 
high school pupils. 

The special education department includes the training of the 
educable mentally handicapped, trainable, physically handicapped, 
and speech defective students, and is acclaimed as one of the first 
and best organized in downstate Illinois. More than 200 students are 
enrolled in this program. 

Danville is one of the few school systems which grant teachers 
with military experience credit on the salary schedule. 

Unique for schools of this size is the establishment of a daily 
delivery system which carries supplies and materials to every building 
at a sceduled time. 

Question: Do you have any advice or suggestions to give teacher- 
education institutions in reference to the preparation of future ele- 
mentary, secondary, and junior college teachers? 

SUPERINTENDENT REED: May I respectfully suggest that every 
effort be made on the part of college teachers to familiarize themselves 
with the best practices employed in the conduct and operation of ele- 
mentary and high schools. It would be good if every college teacher 
would have as part of his qualifications at least three years of 
public-school teaching experience in the area in which he teaches. 
When a college teacher has had no public school teaching experience, 
he might be granted a semester leave-of-absence to observe as many 
erade levels and teaching areas as possible to determine the most 
effective techniques, methods, and procedures used in public schools. 
Some time might profitably be given for college teachers to appraise 
and evaluate their product—the public school teachers— not only in 
practice teaching but also in their jobs after they have been employed. 
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MORGAN COUNTY FILM LIBRARY 


Wicrrep E. Rice* 


Question: Superintendent Rice, since Morgan County Film 
Library is unique in many respects, there is much interest in the way 
this excellent film library was started. What preliminary planning was 
done? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: Much credit for this program should be 
given to John Deem, former Morgan County Superintendent of 
Schools, and to Dr. Darrell Blodgett, Superintendent of Jacksonville 
Public Schools at the time of the original planning of this program. 
Very careful steps were taken at first so that scientific timing went into 
the operation of the program. ‘The administrators of the various schools 
in Morgan County were called into consultation and the possibilities of 
the county film library were discussed; outside help was brought in and 
a workshop on the possibilities was held. Mrs. Violet Auwarter, now 
County Audio-Visual Aids Coordinator, merits commendation for her 
work in developing this county film library. 

Question: It is quite expensive to purchase films and to maintain 
the repair of shipping cases. How is the library financed? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: Since the schools of Morgan County are 
of different sizes, a plan was adopted whereby the larger schools would 
pay a flat grant of $150 per school year and the smaller schools would 
pay a flat grant of $100 per year. To equalize the cost on an enroll- 
inent basis, each school was assessed 20 cents per pupil on the Septem- 
ber enrollment. The total income from the flat grant received and the 
pupil assessment. amounts to approximately $2,600 per year which has 
been ample to purchase the needed new films and to pay for the equip- 
ment necessary to carry on the program such as carrying cases and film 
repairs, as well as for repairing machines, and a visual-aids projector, 
here in the office, which is used for breaking in new films and for pre- 
viewing films. Added remarks about the financial structure should 
include the fact that the county film library started in 1950 and 
that, at that time, an agreement was made with some film companies 
to purchase 104 films on a 4-year rental-purchase-agreement basis. At 
the present time, 280 subjects are in the library, and the current budget 
provides for the purchase of 25 to 30 new films per year. Another 
feature in connection with financial plans is the fact that as the library 
increases in use over a period of years a larger percentage of the budget 
is used for repair and maintenance of films. Of course, since at the 
beginning of the operation of the library all films were new, it was 
unnecessary to spend much on repair and maintenance, but as the 
films were used, they did show wear and film damage. Then it became 
necessary to spend more on repair work. 

Question: Have the various school districts of the county been 


* Superintendent of Morgan County Schools, Jacksonville, Illinois 
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willing to give full cooperation in this program? Have they continued 
contributing to the assessment even though it is voluntary? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: The school districts of Morgan County 
have been very cooperative with 100 per cent voluntary membership 
for several years. Maybe in the first year or two of operation there were 
a few smaller schools that hesitated, about coming in, but when the 
film library was explained to them, including how the use of film 
would implement and supplement the work of the teacher in present- 
ing study units, these districts cooperated 100 per cent. 

Question: A number of counties have not yet organized a film 
library or are just starting to do so. On the basis of the successful ex- 
perience in Morgan County, what suggestions can be made to some 
of the other counties developing this type of program? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: It is very important before a county 
organizes a central film library that the administrators of the district 
be advised and consulted as to their willingness to cooperate. Certainly, 
the advice of a trained person is essential, one who can give a great 
amount of information about implementing a program and can inform 
teachers of its effectiveness in their classrooms. Along with competent 
administrators, teachers must also be brought into the program. Since 
the teachers use the films they should be the ones who select the films. 
They are given an opportunity to preview the films on the various 
grade levels and in the various subject-matter fields and their decision 
is relied upon to a great extent in the purchase of films. 

Question: How is balanced content maintained so that the films 
in the library do not stress certain grade levels or certain aspects of the 
curriculum more than others? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: An inventory of the number of films in 
the various grade levels and in the subject-matter fields makes it pos- 
sible to base the purchase of new films upon those on hand and to keep 
a similar balance on all the new films purchased. Grade levels are 
divided into primary, intermediate, junior high, and high school level; 
subject-matter fields include the language arts, the social studies, 
science, mathematics, health and physical education, music, workshops, 
art, and guidance; all these are kept in mind all the time in the future 
planning of the film library. ° 

Question: Do teachers preview films individually or by commit- 
tees? Are these previews for planning film purchases? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: Various methods of selection have been 
used. Originally the mass methods of having all the teachers gather to 
preview many films was used. Now a film library committee sits down 
at one or two meetings a year to go over the select list of proposed films 
from which it makes it recommendations. For the most part, however, 
the individual teacher uses the film in a classroom where the class is 
studying a certain unit of work. The film is previewed with the chil- 
dren in the classroom engaged in the study of a particular unit. 

Question: In planning the purchase of films, how is the exact 
title and subject determined? 
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SUPERINTENDENT Rice: Films already in the Library are kept in 
mind; a new film is considered on the basis of how it will meet the 
classroom need. A simplified evaluation form has been worked out by 
the County Audio-Visual Aids Coordinator. On this sheet are the 
various items to be evaluated. Through this evaluation from the vari- 
ous teachers, their recommendations are made to the Board of Control 
which approves the purchase of the number of films within the budget 
for that year. 

Question: In the many instances when a new film library is 
started, there is rather wide, active use of the films. Later on this 
interest may drop off. What has prevented this drop off from occurring 
in Morgan County? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: It is true that when the library was orig- 
inally started there was frequent turnover of the films. The plan in the 
last few years, however, has been to be not so much concerned with 
the turnover of the films as to see that the quality of usage in the 
classroom is improved. Records will show that even though quality of 
film utilization rather than quantity use is stressed, there is still a sub- 
stantial turnover on films. Representatives from various film companies 
have compared the usage of this library with the usage in other county 
libraries, and even with quality use, there is good turnover here. 

Question: What is the method of instructing the teachers, not 
only in the operation of equipment but in the other phases of utiliza- 
tion of materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: From the beginning, extension courses 
have been offered in the county to serve as in-service training for 
teachers. Teachers have been most cooperative about enrolling in these 
courses so that there now are many teachers who have taken the pre- 
liminary audio-visual aids courses and have continued with more ad- 
vanced courses. The county bulletin includes information on how films 
can be used in the various subject fields. Any time new films are added, 
the teachers are informed as to the new subjects. A county film guide 
includes the subject of the film, a brief synopsis of the film, and subject 
matter for which it is appropriate. 

Question: What method is used in caring for the films? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: With the introduction of the film library, 
the County Board of Commissioners employed an extra person. As a 
result there now is in the office an assistant who devotes a great portion 
of her time to booking the films and packaging the films in the carrying 
cases. Perhaps this county is fortunate in having teachers living in Jack- 
sonville who drive to schools in the county and have been willing to 
carry the films back and forth. As the films are returned, the office as- 
sistant unpackages the films, runs each film through a rewind machine, 
and checks the film for wear or any possible damage; if she detects 
any break, she repairs it with the repair equipment here. Every film is 
checked each time it is used. In that way, film damage is kept down 
to a minimum. Morgan County is proud of the fact that in five years 
of operation only three films have come back badly damaged. 
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Question: What suggestions can be made to teacher-education 
institutions in improving the education of teachers for the utilization 
of audio-visual materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: In this office there has been agreement 
on the importance of having audio-visual aids courses in the teacher- 
training curriculum. Teacher-education graduates teach as they are 
taught in their teacher preparation. If they know how to operate a film 
projector or slide projector or how to use charts as audio-visual aids, 
they are more inclined to use those aids in their classrooms and thus 
do an increasingly effective job of teaching. 

Recently in an adult group assembled to see some films there was 
no one who knew how to thread the machine. The various ones who 
were there went into consultation and studied the plan of the thread- 
ing of the machine and after conference finally got the machine 
threaded and showed the film. Now, if teachers know how to use the 
projector, they will use it. One thing that has held the audio-visual 
program back in the county is the fact that some teachers will not 
take the time or will not show enough interest to learn how to use the 
projector. Not knowing how to use the machine, they hesitate to order 
film for use in their classes, and they hesitate to ask someone in the 
faculty who can operate the machine to come in and operate for them. 
Many schools have the students operate the machines. One good piece 
of work that has been done in Morgan County is at the David Prince 
Junior High School, where Mrs. Auwarter has the Projectionists’ Club 
made up of students who learn to operate the various machines. 

Question: Tell a bit more about what the county coordinator 
does in terms of bringing about the coordination of the program in 
the county. 

SUPERINTENDENT Rice: That is a rather long story and it would 
necessitate much discussion. Mrs. Auwarter’s service as a county film 
coordinator has been valuable in that she has spent hours in going 
through the textbooks in the county, analyzing these textbooks, and 
then listing the films which are available for teachers to use in con- 
nection with these textbooks. She has analyzed the books even to the 
chapters and pages. This analysis shows which films are suitable for 
certain subject matter. It shows which films deal with the subject area 
and the areas where more films are needed to fill out a balanced pro- 
gram for the various textbooks. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AND RELATED MATERIALS IN THE 
GALESBURG PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Arnotp W. Satispury* 


Ovestion: Superintendent Salisbury, how has the audio-visual 
and instructional materials program developed in the public schools of 
this district in recent years? 


* Superintendent of Schools for Community Unit School District No. 205, 
Galesburg. Tlinois 
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SUPERINTENDENT SALISBURY: I would like to divide my answer to 
this question into two parts: one dealing with the audio-visual mater- 
ials and the second dealing with related materials. First of all, the 
audio-visual program did not really get under way in this district until 
the right kind of person was put in charge about ten years ago. At that 
time Mr. John Griffith, who is still Director of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, was appointed to the position. Little attention was paid then to 
the organization of any specific program. There was little or no equip- 
ment. No sound films were in the library. Filmstrips were limited, and 
facilities and equipment were not present in any effective degree. Since 
Mr. Griffith has assumed responsibility for the program, he has de- 
veloped a central sound-film library of 240 titles and over 600 film- 
strips, and has placed many other filmstrip sets in building libraries. 
Now on hand are twenty sound projectors with others on order, 
twenty-two filmstrip and slide projectors, and seven tape recorders. 
Every school has at least one record player, and there are six opaque 
projectors in the system. Eighty per cent of the classrooms of this dis- 
trict can now be darkened, and 100 per cent eventually, for the effec- 
tive use of visual aids. Audio-visual coordinators are in each building, 
with the exception of a few two- and three-room buildings. 

The second part of my answer to your question is related to sup- 
plementary instructional materials other than audio-visual. An excel- 
lent system of school libraries, at the present, time has 46,000 library 
books supplementing the basic materials in use in the elementary 
schools enrolling grades one through six. The fact that children use 
these materials is evidenced by the record which shows that the with- 
drawals in these libraries exceeded 86,000 last year. This seems to be 
good usage of the library materials, especially in view of the fact that 
these statistics do not include usage of room library references. These 
library materials are under the supervision of two elementary school 
librarians who work closely under the direction of Miss Nellie Swan- 
son, Supervisor of Elementary Education. In addition a great many 
teaching aids are available: graphs, charts, maps, globes, and similar 
study helps. The supply is expanding as funds the made available. 

Question: We have heard that your schools make excellent use 
of field trips. Can you give any further information on how that pro- 
gram is conducted? 

SUPERINTENDENT SALissuryY: I will be happy to do so. All pupils 
take certain specific field trips that are tied into the curriculum at 
various grade levels. Every first grade child, for example, makes a trip 
to the farm as the group studies a farm unit. Every sixth grade pupil 
makes a regularly scheduled and planned trip on soil conservation. 
Every eighth grade pupil takes a tour of community historical sites 
such as Knox College, site of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, and the 
statue of Mother Bickerdyke, the nurse of Civil War fame. Every high 
school junior tours the cottage which was the home of Carl Sandberg 
here in Galesburg. The cottage is a truly remarkable historical spot 
which memorializes Carl Sandberg and shows many of the wonderful 
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Lincoln memorabilia which served as the basis of Sandburg’s monu- 
mental biography of the Great Emancipator. Other grades .and groups 
frequently tour dairies, bakeries, the locker plant, police station, fire 
station, or airport; take short train trips in connection with the study 
of transportation, and visit other places as they fit into the curriculum. 
The Board of Education has appropriated funds for the purpose of 
providing the necessary transportation since its members desire that 
school children use the community as a laboratory for learning. 

Question: Could you explain more fully how your film program 
operates. 

SUPERINTENDENT SaLispury: Mr. Griffith has set up a_ plan 
which functions very well. The general custody of the central film 
library is established in the senior high schooll ibrary. These films and 
filmstrips may be checked out through the librarian just as any other 
instructional material may be checked out. The building coordinators 
have the responsibility of contacting the teachers of the building and 
discovering which films will be needed. These coordinators then visit 
the central library and check out the films. After the films have been 
used, they are taken back and checked in. It is a great advantage to 
center responsibility in a few people who, or course, are expected to 
carry through on this assignment. These coordinators receive a little 
extra compensation. 

Question: Are the instructional materials closely tied with cur- 
riculum outlines and is the supervision of curriculum closely associated 
with the use of teaching aids? 

SUPERINTENDENT SALISBURY: Yes, these audio-visual and other 
materials are closely tied in with courses of study. If they were not, it 
would be almost pointless to expend the time, energy, and money. Be- 
cause of a lack of personnel, the supervision of the use of these mater- 
ials has been somewhat less than is desired. In spite of this lack of 
proper supervision, however, Galesburg’s excellent staff members are 
coordinating their work for the maximum benefit of the children. 

Question: Does active cooperation exist between the audio- 
visual services and the public relations program? 

SUPERINTENDENT SAtispury: Yes. No finer cooperation could be 
expected. Mr. Griffith and others on the central staff work together 
in harmony, utilizing every media and opportunity to tell the people 
about the schools and to let them know what is going on. We like to 
think that lay people in Galesburg believe their schools are good 
schools. Parent-Teacher Associations frequently request the use of 
audio-visual equipment and materials. Constant efforts are made to 
present for these groups programs which demonstrate the use of sup- 
plementary teaching aids. 

Ovestion: To what extent do you use concrete objects as teach- 
ing materials in your elementary schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT SALISBURY: By “concrete materials” I presume 
you mean items such as might be used in elementary school arithmetic. 
In most classes teaching and learning is made as visual as possible 
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by the use of an abacus, spools, or other material objects in addition, 
subtraction, and similar processes. Visual objects and materials which 
will make the learning process as meaningful as possible are utilized 
in all courses. 

Question: How do teachers keep informed of the instructional 
materials that are available through the schools or elsewhere? 

SUPERINTENDENT SALISBURY: The Director of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation annually produces a catalogue which gives all teachers this in- 
formation. Each teacher has in her desk a copy of this catalogue which 
is indexed so that she may easily locate the information she wants. For 
example, the catalogue quickly shows the materials available in the 
general sunbject-matter area of grammar or government, for example. 
The catalogue, which this year has seventy-three pages, is quite ex- 
tensive. 

Question: What can teacher-education institutions do to prepare 
teachers for more effective utilization of instructional materials in the 
public schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT SALISBURY: Too often the teacher-training in- 
stitutions think they have discharged their responsibility to the pros- 
pective teacher in the area of audio-visual education if they teach her 
to operate the mechanical equipment used. Certainly that should not 
be the sole objective of any training program in the area. The public 
schools need teachers who have or are able to develop a sound philos- 
ophy on the use of audio-visual and other related materials for the 
purpose of improving instruction in the classroom. Public Schools 
need teachers who are able to utilize supplementary teaching materials 
for the benefit of the children. How teacher-traininge institutions mav 
accomplish this preparation is a problem. Perhaps there are many 
methods that must be employed: T would like to suggest two. First of 
all, teachers tend to teach as they have been taught. It seems unlikely 
that teacher-training institutions will prepare teachers who will use 
supplementary teaching aids effectively unless college instructors and 
professors utilize some of these aids themselves. College professors will 
do the prospective teacher, and ultimately the public-school children, 
a great service if they will make effective use of audio-visual and other 
teaching aids in their classes. The second suggestion is to give pros- 
pective teachers specific instruction in meaningful professional courses 
emphasizing the effective use of audio-visual and related teaching aids 
In the profession of engineering, a large portion of the preparatory 
program is devoted to the use of the materials of construction with 
which the engineer will have to deal. Why should not teachers be pre- 
pared along similar lines? 

Question: Are the instructional materials more or less supple- 
mentary, or are they fundamental and necessary to education? If you 
were to retrench in any way, would you eliminate these materials or 
try to retain them as an integral part of the program? 

SUPERINTENDENT SALIsBURY: We cannot possibly draw even a 
fine line between so-called supplementary teaching materials and the 
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essential implements of instruction. The basic text which each boy and 
girl has becomes really meaningful when amplified and fortified with 
other materials used properly and effectively. We would certainly resist 
any attempt to reduce expenditures for these important items. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AND RELATED CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
IN UNIT DISTRICT FIVE, NORMAL 
L. E. SrarKE* 


QUEsTION: Superintendent Starke, what is the outstanding de- 
velopment or achievement of the Unit Five public schools in curric- 
ulum? 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: ‘The most outstanding contribution has 
resulted from a planned, curriculum- improvement study program 
which was set up seven years ago when the unit district was ron yo 
Mr. John Chiddix, curriculum coordinator, has been in charge of ¢ 
coordinated effort on the part of teachers to improve instruction as well 
as to study curriculums and curriculum materials. All teachers are 
actively engaged in ways and means of improving the over-all cur- 
riculum picture at Unit District Number Five. 

Question: What is the nature of the curriculum-development 
organization in the schools of Unit Five? 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: Under the leadership of the curric- 
ulum coordinator, cach year a certain subject or group of subjects is 
chosen, and a planning committee is selected from the teachers of all 
of the various schools of the district. The planning committee sets up 
definite objectives and means of meeting these objectives; then during 
the course of the year all teachers participate in study committees. Four 
workshops are held during the school session, at which time definite 
studies are made concerning the chosen subject. In addition to work- 
shops, a professional meeting is held once every month in conjunction 
with the superintendent’s meeting, from 7: 00 to 9:00 p-m. on the 
fourth Monday of each month, one hour of this meeting being devoted 
to the curriculum- -study program. The results of the teachers’ contri- 
butions are published at the end of each school term. Research and 
other units have been bound and placed in the hands of each teacher 
for use in the future. 

Question: In working out this program are any details consid- 
ered important to the success of the program? 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: The important fact to consider is that 
any action finally taken by the group is definitely group action. The 
planning committee, rather than making suggestions as to ways and 
means of doing things, always takes into consideration the discussions 
of teacher groups. Committee members talk with teachers and get their 


* Superintendent of Schools, Unit Five District, which includes Normal, 
Carlock, Hudson, and Towanda, Illinois 
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opinions, thus any recommendations they make concerning a study in 
progress can be said to be a very definite reflection of the thinking of 
the entire staff. Another vital factor, as far as techniques are concerned, 
is the ample opportunity to get teachers together in groups according 
to grade placement. The first-grade teachers, second-grade teachers, 
and so forth, have the opportunity to meet together and share their 
experience as well as to react to comments made by a resource person. 
That the teachers themselves are the ones making these suggestions for 
curriculum and teacher improvement is very valuable. 

Resource units, as understood and developed in Unit Five, are 
units of work which, first of all, are broken down into various problems. 
Next are listed the understandings to be developed as a result of the 
study of these problems. Then are itemized the various activities which 
can be used in the attempt to reach these understandings and, finally, 
included with each one of these units, is a long list of materials and 
resources of various kinds—materials that might be found in the school 
and the community, field trips that might be taken, and books that 
might be read. 

Question: How do you use this resource unit entitled “Social 
Studies Resource Unit for the Elementary Schools?” 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: I| will open the book at random to one 
of the units. This one happens to be entitled “The Story of Transpor- 
tation” and sents up four objectives: (1) to develop knowledge about 
transportation; (2) to develop awareness of the different modes of 
carrying people and objects in other parts of the world; (3) to recog- 
nize the progress made in transportation; and (4) to establish habits 
and attitudes that would prevent accidents. ‘The unit goes on to name 
eight specific understandings to be achieved. Next comes a list of three 
suggested approaches to the study of the unit. Then the unit is sub- 
divided into problems, with seven different problems attacked here. 
This unit has a format of three columns per page: first, the problems; 
second, the activities; and in the third column, the basic understand- 
ings. 

A bibliography lists six pages of books that can be used by the 
teacher from the school library whenever needed and two pages of 
supplementary readers, such as the Scott-Foresman social science 
readers. In addition, there are listed visual aids available in the library 
—folders of pictures and stories on transportation, many filmstrips 
listed by number so that the teacher can check them out of the central 
library, Encyclopedia Britannica films, county films, and available 
maps. Loan services from the Illinois State Museum are mentioned: 
models that can be secured by number, aircraft knowledge; transporta- 
tion knowledge ranging from a crude cart to an Egyptian sledge to 
buggies. Last of all appears a list of free materials available by writing 
to various companies all over the United States. Culminating activities 
at the close of the unit sumarize and give the children such extra op- 
portunities as writing an original play about traveling or developing a 
Doctor I.Q. quiz program. Ways of correlating the study of this trans- 
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portation unit with reading, language, writing, arithmetic, art, spelling, 
and music are pointed out to teachers with definite suggestions, even 
to a list of useful spelling words. 

These resource books are meant to be supplements to the regular 
course of study that a teacher is attempting to follow. Teachers are 
extremely busy and, when asked to work out various units of work, 
they need something concrete in their hands that tells them at a glance 
what materials are available. Without these resource units, it perhaps 
would be asking too much many times for teachers to search out 
individually the resources available even here in the school, to say 
nothing of those in state museums and state libraries. The valuable 
part of these resource units is the ease with which teachers can refer 
to them in developing their own teaching units. 

Question: To what extent do you furnish concrete material and 
equipment to the classrom teacher? 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: Believing very thoroughly in the use 
of concrete materials in teaching, the Unit District ever since its crea- 
tion has tried to supply them, especially in science and mathematics. The 
fact that pupils can see, handle, and use concrete materials will give 
them a better understanding as to the concepts being developed, and 
has a vital part to play in the overall teaching of the unit. Many con- 
crete materials have been gathered for the teaching of number con- 
cepts in the lower grades, improving the actual understanding of the 
children. 

Teachers and students go into the community to make use of 
other concrete objects not available in the classroom, finding people 
everywhere in the community to be most helpful. ‘The field trip, sub- 
ject of a teacher study two years ago, has become a part of one of the 
Unit District publications. All community resources suitable for field 
trips were studied and categorized according to grade level. For each 
resource, the unit and subject matter were listed, the trips suggested, 
the reasons given for the visit, and the resource people named. Teachers 
can select from any particular unit the number of trips they wish to 
take per year. 

As an example, a social studies trip for the first grade, “To and 
From School,” is for the purpose of locating places of danger on the 
way to and from school, learning which community helpers can be 
found at work, looking at lawns with the idea of respecting the prop- 
erty of others, seeing flowers, shrubs, and trees, belonging to others, 
finding certain markers and learning their meaning. The resource 
people to be met on the trip would be the postman, the policeman, 
the garbage collector, and many others. The list of suggested trips for 
the first grade covers about six or seven pages of different types of 
trips. 

Question: To what extent do the public schools of Unit Five 
utilize bulletin boards, table exhibits, and non-projected materials in 
teaching? 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: Great use of those materials is made in 
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teaching, about 100 per cent in the use of a science table in the ele- 
mentary school. These tables are the work of the children about 95 
per cent of the time, and are usually very well done. The same is true 
of bulletin boards. Teachers have devoted their attention to using the 
bulletin board as a teaching device, always pointed toward specific 
understandings of definite subjects. Bulletin boards give recognition to 
especially good work of various pupils. 

Question: To what extent do you use resources which are 
brought in from the home or from various businesses or industries in 
the community? 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: We encourage that type of thing. Not 
= are pupils interested in bringing objects but parents as well are 

‘ager to share with the school many resources of the home and items 
js sole from various parts of the world. Home and community are 
the main sources of the specific concrete materials used in the study of 
science and social studies. 

Question: Tell something about the program of using tape re- 
corders, filmstrips, and motion picture projectors in the public schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: Recorders and motion picture projec- 
tors are provided in all schools, although not every room has darkened 
windows yet. Studies have been made showing that the average school 
class meeting five days a week should use a minimum of about one film 
per week. Some departments here go far beyond that and some may 
not come up to that standard. Unit Distict Five probably uses these 
materials a little above the average. The McLean County Film Library, 
housed and operated by Illinois State Normal University, is used to a 
large extent, especially in the elementary schools. The high school uses 
this library but also secures a considerable number of films from the 
University of Illinois. A large number of filmstrips are owned and 
housed in the central library and checked out to the various schools on 
the request of teachers. Not too many tape recorders are available to 
teachers, but those few are used in various ways in the music, speech, 
English, and other departments. 

The Unit Five faculty, like other faculties in the county, makes a 
special study of the films that are used; teachers are asked to evaluate 
films that they have used and to make suggestions to other teachers. 
A publication that lists teacher-recommended films and evaluations has 
helped new teachers develop the use of films. There has always been 
a little trouble in teaching the staff the correct use of motion picture 
equipment, so in most schools some type of projectionist club has been 
developed. This is especially true in the high school and in the upper 
grades where these older boys and girls take care of the actual show- 
ing of the pictures, although a teacher must be in charge of the show- 
ing and the discussion of the picture. 

The first production of visual materials attempted here in Unit 
District Five was a set of slides developed with a two-fold purpose in 
mind: first, to’ familiarize the people with what was being taught and 
how; and second, to encourage interest in the current building pro- 
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gram by showing the people the appearance of the crowded classrooms. 
After these slides were received favorably by parent-teachers associa- 
tions and the general public, a motion picture was attempted which 
would show the actual curriculum and techniques of teaching. Mr. 
Chiddix, curriculum coordinator, set up a plan whereby he would go 
into an actual room and film the teacher at work with the pupils. Four 
different films portrayed the teaching of mathematics, the teaching of 
social studies, the teaching of English, and the teaching of science. 
These pictures were received throughout the entire district with a 
great deal of interest. Mr. Chiddix complemented the picture with a 
commentary that explained the use of the various materials. A picture 
of this kind helps greatly in informing the public about what the school 
is trying to do and the techniques that are used in the teaching of 
these various subjects. 

Another helpful feature in the use of these motion pictures is the 
fact that teachers have been able to look into the rooms of other teach- 
ers in the district. They have seen the appearance of the rooms, the ar- 
rangement of the bulletin boards and the utilization of science tables 
and similar aids. They have learned from these pictures what other 
teachers in the district are doing and definite improvements frequently 
occur in a school after its teachers have looked at the film from some 
other school in the district. 

QveEstion: What suggestions can you give teacher-education in- 
stitutions for teaching teachers to utilize instructional materials ef- 
fectively? 

SUPERINTENDENT STARKE: Colleges could do much more than 
they do in training teachers to use audio-visual materials. First of all, 
college teachers could set an example by using more of these materials 
in their own classes. Then, every prospective teacher should have a 
course in college which would acquaint him with the many different 
types of available audio-visual aids, teach him how to operate the 
many kinds of machines, and inform him how to locate sources of 
materials. 

In addition to the training received in college, it is necessary for 
each school to carry on an in-service program to familiarize the 
teachers with the operation, care, and utilization of the audio-visual 
equipment owned by the school. 


RADIO AND OTHER AUDIO OR VISUAL MEDIA IN THE 
ELGIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Orrin G. THomMpson* 


QveEsTION: Superintendent Thompson, the Elgin Public Schools 
are fortunate to own and operate a radio station. How did this happen? 
SUPERINTENDENT THompson: It is rather an interesting story. 
Some years ago, Mr. E. C. Waggoner, Director of Audio-Visual Edu- 
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cation, attended a meeting in Washington, D.C., and came back with 
the report that consideration was being given to the reservation of a 
number of radio bands for educational purposes. Mr. Waggoner sug- 
gested the possibility of developing a radio station that would be con- 
trolled, owned, and operated by the local Board of Education. He was 
asked to present this plan to the Board, recommending it as an addi- 
tional aid to learning. He stated that it was a new educational tool 
worthy of exploration. That was the genesis of the idea. The Board of 
Education authorized it and, six years ago in January of 1950, formally 
inaugurated a local FM radio station, which serves a radius of about 
fifteen or twenty miles. 

Question: In what ways is the station used? 

SUPERINTENDENT THompsoN: The station is used in a number of 
different ways, although it is in the very early stages of its development. 
The stage of development is probably comparable to that of the edu- 
cational motion picture twenty years ago. Perfection has not been 
reached nor all the possibilities exhausted by any means. Radio is used 
by classroom teachers as a motivation factor, an incentive, with classes 
preparing scripts for live broadcasts. Speech classes use the radio as a 
laboratory for helping the youngsters become more competent in 
speech, radio announcing, radio programming, and related fields. Sci- 
ence classes are interested in utilizing the studio as a laboratory where 
the children can gain experience in the engineering phases of radio. 
It is a medium by which many gifted students are reached. Through 
radio, they have a chance to explore and try out various facets of 
their abilities and interests. The station is used by groups from kinder- 
garten age up through the junior college, and by the Parent-Teachers 
Association which has a regular weekly broadcast. 

Question: Whenever a radio ‘station is proposed for public 
schools, the question is often raised: “How in the world can sufficient 
programs be produced for all those hours.” How did you manage it? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: I happen to have before me the 
weekly schedule which is distributed throughout the school system in 
the Monday morning delivery. Today, Tuesday, the station opened at 
10:00 a.m. with announcements, followed by an American language 
program and a music appreciation lesson. All programs used student 
announcers. At 10:45 a.m., a Parent-Teachers Association panel was 
presented. On the afternoon is another music appreciation program, a 
dramatic sketch, and the “Voice of the P.T.A.” discussing the selec- 
tion of children’s books. From 4:00 until 6:00 p.m. a program spon- 
sored by the Community College is devoted to popular and classical 
music along with school news. 

Question: Was the equipment for the station quite expensive? 
Would high cost make it prohibitive for most school districts to estab- 
lish a radio station? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: Cost, of course, is a relative matter. 
It depends upon how badly it is needed and the use to which it can 
be put. At the time the equipment was purchased, it included develop- 
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ing the studio together with other engineering and technical facilities 
needed. The student body numbered around 6,000 to 7,000. Prorating 
the total showed a cost of about $1.25 to $1.50 per pupil. Certainly it 
is worth $1.50 per pupil when that cost can be distributed over a 
number of years. 

QuEstTIon: Could a smaller school district which would be willing 
to spend a little less for studio facilities install a radio station for less 
than what Elgin paid for its station? 

SUPERINTENDENT THompson: The Elgin station was installed 
some six years ago, and costs have advanced during these years. A 
smaller community with a lower budget could justify this expenditure 
if the board and professional staff believed in the idea. 

Question: To what extent does your station perform a public 
relations responsibility? 

SUPERINTENDENT THompson: We think of public relations 
largely in terms of two or three factors. A good public relations program 
can only be based on a good school system. If the radio station does 
strengthen the learning process, then it increases the efficiency of the 
school system. The school is an agency of the community, and part of 
its function is to work with other community agencies. By working 
together improved community understandings for all should result. 
Many community organizations use, the Elgin station, and, in turn, 
there are a number of excellent programs, including athletic events, 
musical concerts, dramatic performances, and assembly programs that 
are broadcast to parents and members of the community who would 
be unable to attend the performances in person. 

Question: Since most people do not have FM receivers, how 
was it possible to persuade the members of the community to obtain 
that type of equipment for their homes? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: By some _ technological freak, 
many television receivers were able to pick up the FM station during 
the early stages of its operation and people became accustomed to the 
programs in that way. Since that time, many appliance dealers have 
made special concessions in providing the community with the oppor- 
tunity to buy FM receivers at a very nominal, reasonable cost. Many 
of these were in the neighborhood of $35.00. 

Question: When this station was proposed, did you find good 
cooperation on the part of broadcasters in the vicinity? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: It so happens that the local radio 
station, an AM station, is a daytime station. It is, therefore, unable to 
broadcast evening athletic events, such as basketball games and football 
games. Tapes are often exchanged and the same programs are broad- 
cast over both stations. Through the excellent cooperation from the 
local AM station, the two stations work very closely together. 

Question: Have surrounding communities participated to any 
extent in your radio development? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: At present the station is an FM, 
10-watt station and can be heard for a radius of from 15 to 20 miles. 
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There is an interest among the neighboring communities which come 
within this range when programs of interest are broadcast. 

Question: Does this station require rather a large programming 
and engineering staff in order to keep on the air for the number of 
hours scheduled during the day? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: One full-time man directs the sta- 
tion. All the other personnel are recruited from the student body, with 
the exception of a first-class radio engineer who is available and on call 
and who merely serves as a technical advisor. 

Question: In addition to the radio station, what do you con- 
sider the outstanding development in the Elgin Public Schools in rela- 
tion to the audio-visual materials or related programs? 

SUPETINTENDENT THOMPSON: It is difficult sometimes to pinpoint 
the outstanding developments because many times the most substantial 
developments are those that are least conspicuous. Probably one of 
the most conspicuous developments along with the development of the 
FM radio station may be the two-year community college which came 
into existence at the close of World War II. Other substantial develop- 
ments have been in the field of services to exceptional children. In the 
last ten years, the Child Study Department has extended services to all 
handicapped children. The greatest satisfaction has been the fact that, 
in times of heavy enrollments, class sizes have been kept to a reasonable 
level of twenty-six to twenty-seven pupils per class. Of genuine sub- 
stance and educational meaning is the fact that, at the present time, a 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee is at work. The group is composed of 
excellent people and much goodwill should result from their delibera- 
tions which will conclude in the spring of 1956. 

QuEstIon: Have you taken steps to improve the qualitative fac- 
tors of instruction in the schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: A good school system must con- 
stantly ask itself this question, “Why are we doing the things we are 
doing?” Applying this question to the Elgin Public Schools causes an 
awareness of the inadequacies and the unfulfilled needs that are ever- 
present in every human enterprise. This year, as one answer, Elgin has 
added a Reading Consultant to counsel with teachers on reading prob- 
lems and needs. 

Question: What is the method of handling distribution of films, 
filmstrips, and other aids? 

SUPERINTENDENT THomMpson: The Kane County Film Library 
was established some years ago, and each of the schools in the county 
subscribes on the basis of ten cents per student. At the present time, 
there are more than 300 film titles in the cooperative library. With a 
so-called spot booking method, films are requested according to need, 
and no films are requested more than two weeks in advance. Through- 
out the school system is a delivery three times a week. Since the Kane 
County Film Library is only ten miles away, a basketload of films is 
brought to school on Monday morning and is returned to the film 
library on Friday night. 
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QveEstion: What equipment, other than films that is, do the Elgin 
Schools own? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: At the present time, each building 
has at least one sound-film projector and a filmstrip projector. Cur- 
rently a filmstrip library is being developed on a building basis. More 
than 75 per cent of the buildings have tape recorders which they are 
using effectively in their classroom work, especially in reading and 
language development. A great deal of importance is attached to the 
proper use of maps and globes. Just this year a map and globe inven- 
tory was taken in order to ascertain what the needs were. 

Question: To what extent are the Elgin Public Schools employ- 
ing or teaching photography as part of the program? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: Much interest has been shown in 
photography in recent years. Five years ago in each of two new junior 
high schools special dark room facilities were installed. In the senior 
high school, photography classes have been growing in popularity. The 
school has complete dark room facilities with enlargers and so on. ‘The 
school owns a number of cameras. Many of these services have now 
reached over into the adult education level. 

Question: How does the school audio-visual program relate to 
community services? 

SUPERINTENDENT ‘THOMPSON: By the nature of its services, it is 
closely related to many community activities. The radio station offers 
1 number of special courses on radio programming to various commun- 
ity groups. ‘The community turns to the school for assistance on many 
of its programs—for example, requests for projectors, operators, various 
types of film services, and advice on the selection of films. A depart- 
ment of this type becomes a vital service to the community as well as 
to the schools. 

Qvestion: Do you have any particularly effective method of 
teaching teachers how to operate and utilize materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: Various means are used, but this 
has largely been the responsibility of the Director of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation. At times he has held workshops for students at various levels to 
acquaint them with the operation, the care, and the use of the machine. 
In the high school, for example, we have a Projection Club made up of 
boys who are interested in motion pictures, and they are available 
throughout the day to show films and related forms of visual education 
services to classes in the buildings. This same thing holds true in the 
junior high schools. Even down in the sixth grade, the older boys 
often become operators. In many of those cases, however, the Director 
of Audio-Visual Education has taught the teachers how to use the 
machines. 

Question: What is your philosophy toward instructional materials 
in the classroom as an aid to teaching? 

SUPERINTENDENT THompson: The Elgin Schools are committed 
to the philosophy of the self-contained classroom wherein services from 
the central office are considered resources or auxiliary aids to the class- 
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room teacher. The most important thing in any school system is that 
which occurs in the classroom between a particular pupil and his 
teacher. The more accessible and the more available these tools to 
learning are to the teacher at the time he needs them, the more effec- 
tive will be his use of them. The farther removed they are, the less 
effective they will be in the instructional program. 

Question: What suggestion can you give to teacher-education 
institutions for the instruction of classroom teachers, in all fields, in 
the utilization of audio-visual materials? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: Visual education is so valuable 
that some course in it should be required at the pre-service level. A 
general course in the use of audio-visual aids would be most helpful to 
all teachers. 

Question: What suggestions can you make about instruction for 
city and building coordinators of audio-visual education? 

SUPERINTENDENT THOMPSON: First, a future coordinator should 
have demonstrated himself to be a person of high personal integrity, 
one who is sincerely interested in children, and one who is sincerely 
interested in other people and enjoys working with people. It is most 
important that this person have a background in child development in 
the general and specific areas of curriculum, that he be versed in the 
needs of children, possess an understanding of how children grow 
and develop, and how behavior changes. He should be the type of 
person who possesses leadership qualities and who has some under- 
standing of group dynamics. He must be a person with whom other 
people enjoy working, and one who enjoys doing things for others. A 
person with a reasonable attitude can master the technical aspects of 
the position in, say, a semester or a year of concentration. This would 
seem to be least important of all his training attributes. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AND RELATED MATERIALS AND SERVICES 
IN THE BLOOMINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Gerorce N. WELLS* 


SUPERINTENDENT WELLs: Dr. Miller, we believe in a well-balanced 
use of instructional materials and teaching aids in the Bloomington 
Public Schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT WELLS Dr. Miller,we believe in a well-balanced 
program; therefore we use many materials in the instructional pro- 
gram, allocating approximately four dollars for each pupil for instruc- 
tional materials as follows: one dollar for supplementary books, one 
dollar for library books, one dollar for general supplies, and one dollar 
for art supplies. In addition to this allocation of four dollars per child, 
we have a generous budget for audio-visual instructiona! material. The 


* Superintendent of Schools, Bloomington, Illinois 
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budget in the elementary school for equipment and supplies for this 
year, 1955-56, is $1915. In the high school, the budget for new equip- 
ment is $396, repairs $235, and replacement $458.45. The budget for 
high school supplies and rentals is $2445. The total elementary and 
high school budget for this current year is $5449.45. 

A program of effective use of audio-visual aids has been growing 
during the years. A sound-film projector has been purchased for each 


. of the schools. A film library has been built up at the Bent School for 


the use of the elementary and junior high schools. The senior high 
school has broadened its program of audio-visual education in recent 
years. 

Three years ago the Bloomington Schools joined the McLean 
County and Illinois State Normal University film library to increase 
the availability of audio-visual materials. For many years the schools 
have cooperated with the Parent-Teachers Association in a school radio 
program. This program provides opportunity for school children and 
school staff to inform the public about the work of their schools. 

A detailed account of film usage from the elementary film library 
in the Bent School shows that 148 sound films were used 808 times, 
making an average usage of 512 times per film. Last year, 1954-55, 
these sound films were used 509 times, showing an increase of 299 in 
the use of films this year. Film strips were used 2,416 times—for an 
average use of almost four times each. All schools have been using the 
materials. During the past year, 282 films were used from the county 
library. This: is an increase of 23 over the 259 used last year. The 
membership in the county library, operated in cooperation with IIlinois 
State Normal University, is $400 per year. This makes the average cost 
per film $1.42, much less than the cost would be if the films were 
rented from rental agencies, which charge from $2 to $6 per film. So 
you can see the Bloomington Schools are getting a bargain in their use 
of the county and university cooperative library. 

Question: Does Bloomington High School make as extensive 
use of films and similar teaching aids as do the elementary schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT WELLs: Yes, in a little different way, but the 
usage is extensive. The film library in the high school is not as large 
but the use of films through the rental program is very great. 

In Bloomington High School twenty-seven teachers are at present 
actively using the facilities of the audio-visual program. Some of these 
teachers, however, do not request film, filmstrips, recordings, or the 
other materials as individuals, but rather through their departments. 
An example of this use is the English department, where the depart- 
ment requests films as a group and makes use of the projection room, 
which can accommodate as many as seventy-five pupils at one time. 
Because in American History and English several classes of the same 
year and same level meet at the same hour, it is a matter of economy 
to group these classes. The same is true in physical education and 
social science. 

The high school has used more than 700 films this year, from a 
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total of thirty-six agencies. Last year it used, in addition to those in its 
own library, films rented from fifty-three agencies. Films are rented 
from such libraries as the University of Illinois, University of Indiana, 
McLean County Film Library, and commercial agencies (Ideal Pic- 
tures, Eastman, Association Films, and others). Upon occasion the 
high school exchanges with the Bent School film library. In addition 
to this, it uses films quite extensively from governmental agencies, such 
as the United States Bureau of Mines and the Illinois Department of 
Public Health. 

The film library in the high school consists of 53 16 mm motion 
pictures, over 600 film strips, 40 tape recordings, and 150 disc record- 
ings, of which 50 might be considered current and usable. 

Question: Will you explain the use of tape recordings? 

SUPERINTENDENT WELLS: Several departments make much use of 
tape recordings. The commerce department has a library of tape re- 
cordings, which are correlated with the textbooks, particularly in the 
shorthand classes. Tapes are used extensively in the guidance program. 
Some of these are of our own release to orient pupils to the possibilities 
of the high school program or to guide them in the social graces so 
that they will be at ease in the social functions which the high school 
presents. 

A slides series is used in some of the industrial arts classes. In 
social studies and driver education a number of available tapes point 
out the attitudes that should be acquired by students enrolled in those 
courses. Chemistry is one science utilizing tape recordings. The 
home economics department is using more tapes in the last year or 
two. A few years ago the high school had only one tape recorder; at 
present, four are used and giving good service. The English department 
utilizes tapes for readings and dramatizations. ‘The speech department 
and speech correctionists use the tape recorder for analyzing the voice. 

The tape recorder is used in the elementary and junior high 
schools to record speech as well as the ability to read orally before a 
group. Specifically, one junior high school class recorded current events 
on a tape recorder, then on the following day the recording was played 
back to be criticized and evaluated by members of the class. Teachers 
are using tape recorders in the primary grades to help children learn 
to stand before a group and express themselves. 

In many classroms, students listen to some of the radio broadcasts, 
such as the ones provided on station WJBC by Illinois State Normal 
University for the art classes throughout the area. Some of the teachers 
have made use of the WLS broadcasts. For several years Bloomington 
has participated in weekly radio broadcasts, trying to make them an 
outgrowth of school work, with the youngsters simply presenting on the 
radio actual work that had been carried on in the classroom. While 
individual classrooms have no radio, a receiver in the high school is 
capable of receiving AM and FM broadcasts and, when so requested, 
it records programs as they are broadcast so that the recordings are 
available for use at a convenient time. 
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Television has not been used extensively for educational purposes, 
but has, on a few occasions, been used for entertainment, such as the 
World Series and similar broadcasts. During the presentation of the 
school bond referendum last year, a junior high school class produced 
a television program which was an outgrowth of their study. 

While there are no television facilities in the buildings, teachers 
in the social studies classes, American History in particular, find some 
of the study guides sent out by the Prudential Insurance Company ap- 
propriate for their use. Occasionally, the world history teacher makes 
use of these guides. This is more or less optional, of course, because 
everyone does not have a television set, but the aim is to make the 
teachers and the pupils aware of the educational potentialities of tele- 
vision. 

In general, the elementary teachers are making effective use of 
the audio-visual aids available. Teaching has improved over a period 
of years in that materials, especially films, are really used for instruc- 
tional purposes rather than just for the fun of seeing a movie. Records 
show that the primary teachers are making more use of films than are 
other elementary teachers. For instance, “Circus Day at Our Home 
Town,” “Farm Animals,” and “Animals of the Zoo” are films that are 
shown frequently by the elementary schools. It is also interesting to 
learn that such films as “The Symphony Orchestra” have been used 
frequently in the elementary schools. In general, I believe teachers 
are finding that they can use filmstrips more effectively than they can 
many of the films because the filmstrip can be stopped for discussion— 
something that cannot be done with a film. They find, too, that the 
filmstrip projector is easier to operate. 

Question: Do teachers operate the equipment, or is some pro- 
vision to supply operators necessary? 

SUPERINTENDENT WELLS: Many teachers coming to Bloomington 
now are better prepared to operate the machines than they were in 
past years, but operation is still somewhat of a problem. Several 
principals hold workshops in the early part of the year so that teachers 
can learn to operate the projectors. Very few of the elementary or 
junior high schools have student operators. 

Question: Does the high school have a similar plan? 

SUPERINTENDENT WELLs: In the high school there is evidence of 
a strong reluctance on the part of some of the teachers to “get their 
feet wet” when it comes to operating audio-visual equipment. They 
will use it if an operator is provided, which is done whenever possible. 
Fortunately, however, the majority of the teachers, particularly those 
who have joined the system in recent years, have evidenced a willing- 
ness and an ability, based on earlier experience, to use the material. 
Orientation in the use of this equipment is a serious problem, though, 
with a group of teachers as large as that in the high school. The work- 
shop mentioned is not the answer with fifty people and maybe only one 
or two who will try to show the others how it is done. Student operators 
are employed primarily in the projection room in the high school. This 
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room is used largely, although not exclusively, when more than one 
class is to see the film at one time. For example, today a junior English 
class is seeing the film “Tale of Two Cities.” There may be as many as 
three teachers with their classes in this room at one time; it simplifies 
things somewhat to provide the operator because there is then one per- 
son who is rsponsible, and thus some confusion is avoided. It is fortun- 
ate that the students are willing to accept that responsibility, and they 
assume it with a great deal of grace. 

In the elementary and junior high schools the custodians are re- 
sponsible for taking the machines to the room and setting them up. A 
requisition is made out by the teacher stating that she wants to use a 
machine at a certain time. Then the custodian is responsible for getting 
it into the room at that time and for taking it out of the room. This 
helps tremendously. 


It might be of interest to report on the methods used in the high 
school to secure the materials used in the classrooms. Teachers are 
asked to anticipate their needs, based on experience, as far ahead as 
possible. In fact, they are asked to anticipate as far as twelve months 
ahead. This procedure is not endorsed particularly but is based more 
on necessity than desirability from a teaching standpoint. Films which 
have proven, through past experience, to be useful and needed at ap- 
proximately the same time each year, are the type that teachers are 
asked to order early. As the school year progresses, the teachers have 
the opportunity to rearrange their programs of visual aids, to supple- 
ment them, to cancel orders, or do whatever may be necessary. Limita- 
tions of clerical facilities make this system necessary. In ordering films 
which are not in the high school film library, teachers are asked to pre- 
pare order forms requesting the film they wish to use, giving the date, 
the name of the film or filmstrips, and where they may be obtained. 
The orders prepared by the teachers are tabulated in the visual educa- 
tion office. When conflicts may arise because of lack of equipment or 
lack of physical facilities, the teachers are asked to suggest some other 
time when they could use the film or possibly to select another film. 
The problem is, first of all, to get the film or the aid that is necessary, 
to have it available for the teacher when it can be used most effec- 
tively, and to provide the most effective physical facilities from the 
standpoint of ventilation and light in the rooms. Progress has been 
made at the high school in the use of opaque shades for light control. 
Ventilation is a problem during late spring and early fall. Facilities 
are not ideal, but through the use of special screens a compromise 
solution is achieved: the necessary ventilation is obtained at a cost of 
not having the degree of darkness that would be desirable. 

Records show that the number of films used in the elementary 
buildings varies greatly, possibly because of differing attitudes and 
interests of the principals. If the principal is working very closely with 
the teachers, and is familiar with the films that are available, he can do 
1 great deal to encourage the teachers and to remind them of a film 
that might be helpful at a particular time. 
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The whole matter of the use of visual aids is something that has 
to grow; it cannot be pushed. As teachers see the value of the various 
iids, they will use them and continue to use them when they find that 
they have teaching tools that will make their work more effective. 

Question: ‘To what extent are field trips and community re- 
sources utilized in the Bloomington Public Schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT WELLS: Field trips have been used quite ex- 
tensively, though perhaps not as much now as in the past. It is inter- 
esting to note that in education things seem to go in cycles. It is pos- 
sible that there are so many school activities that some have been 
neglected. Field trips are most effective when the pupils have been 
prepared for them. If, when they return from a trip, students discuss, 
report, or write up experiences, the trip becomes a learning experience 
rather than just a holiday or a chance to get out of school. Field trips 
are used effectively in the Bloomington Public Schools. School buses 
we provided for field trips during the time of day when they are not 
being used to transport children to and from school. Buses are avail- 
ible for all of the schools. 

In the training of prospective teachers in the use of visual aids, 
theory is not enough. Information is not enough. Practice is necessary 
in the manipulation, in the actual use of visual aids, and that is where 
teacher-education institutions perhaps can be of increasingly greater 
help in the future. It is necessary to give the student experience with 
the equipment and with the various types of aids available so that he 
will be familiar with operating these machines. This fits in, of course, 
with the theory of learning by doing. We learn when we become iden- 
tified with a particular experience. The importance of visual aids is to 
make learning more practical. Aids require participation in activities 
where the individual is identified with the procedure. Teachers should 
not merely study about visual aids—they should participate in the use 
of visual aids. 

Sometimes one wonders how it is possible to solve effectively the 
problem of training teachers in the visual aids. The first thing usually 
thought of is to put in a course. Courses in the use of visual aids are 
needed, but they are ineffective if they go no further than that and are 
just another course. What teacher-education institutions need is for 
instructors themselves to use visual aids in connection with the various 
courses that the students take throughout their total college experience. 
Just putting in another course in visual aids does not solve the problem. 
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